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real Werewolf 


by Ron Haydock 


Traditionally, the werewolf can be Injured or slain by only 
one substance: silver. Yet, the greatest mystery behind the 
screen’s most famous WOLF MAN, Larry Talbot (a.k.a. Lon 
Chaney, Jr.) was how he could survive virtually every at- 
tack, to return again— and again— and again. Roy Haydock, 
associate editor of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES, Investi- 
gated this puzzling set of circumstances— and came up with 
some surprising answers ... I 

O ne evening in the year 1944, deep within the frozen 
ice caverns beneath the ruins of THE HOUSE OF' 
FRANKENSTEIN, two men were confronting one an- 
other. The taller man was young Lawrence Talbot 
(Lon Chaney), the lead character in a series of Univer- 
sal horror thrillers who three years before, in his first 
film, THE WOLF MAN, had been bitten by Bela the 
werewolf and cursed with the sign of the pentagram 
and the dread fate of lycanthropy: on nights of the full 
moon Talbot became a werewolf. The other man was 
thinner, older, a scientist whose idol was Frankenstein. 

His name was Dr. Gustav Neumann (Boris Karloff) and 
only hours before, with the aid of a blazing wood fire 
and his hunchback assistant Daniel (J. Carrol Naish), 
he had melted the ice that a year earlier in the movie 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN had 
trapped Lawrence Talbot as the Wolf Man, and 
Frankenstein’s infamous monster ( Glenn Strange), as 
well, in suspended animation in icy tombs. 

Now though, fully revived and once again his nor- 
mal self, Lawrence Talbot faced Dr. Gustav Neumann 
with a look that was nothing but sheer anguish. His 
voice croaked with newborn agony. 

“Who are you?” Talbot demanded to know. “Why 
have you freed me from the ice that imprisoned the 
beast that lives within me?” 

“Perhaps to help you,” Dr. Neumann said calmly. 

“No earthly power can help those who are marked by 
the sign of the pentagram!” Talbot said, wringing 
his hands worriedly. 

“You came here to ask Dr. Frankenstein for help, 
didn’t you?” said Dr. Neumann. 

“Yes, but I was too late. He was dead,” Talbot 
replied grimly. “I wanted to die, too.” 

Talbot glanced back to the cake of ice that had 
held him thankful prisoner until this Dr. Neumann 
had shown up. “Now you’ve freed me,” Talbot moaned. 
“You’ve brought me back to a life of misery.” 

Talbot fastened a suffering look on Dr. Neumann. 
“With each full moon I turn into a werewolf. I kill. I 
want to die. Only death can bring me release!” 

Dr. Neumann shook his head. “You don’t have to die, 
my boy. You’re wrong,” he said. "I can help you. 
Show me where Frankenstein kept his journal. I’ll build 
you a new brain and lift this curse from you forever!” 



The haunted face of Lon Chaney in his most famous rote. 

The fact of the matter is, however, even though Law- 
rence Talbot indeed went on to produce Frankenstein’s 
coveted journal of The Secrets of Life and Death for 
Dr. Neumann, the scientist never did build him a new 
brain as promised. The fact is, it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered whether or not Dr. Neumann even tried keeping 
his promise to Talbot. A brain operation, successful or 
not, would never have done Talbot much good. Because 
it’s movie-fact enough that whether or not Lawrence 
Talbot died in any of his five Universal horror thrillers 
from being whipped to death by a silver-headed walking 
stick, or was shot and killed by silver bullets (abso- 
lutely fatal to werewolves) or even actually underwent 
a successful brain operation that did everlastingly cure 
him of his lycanthropic curse, Lawrence Talbot was re- 
gardless turning up again and again as the Wolf Man in 
sequel films and it was literally nothing short of a dis- 
astrous 1950s box office slump in the horror film busi- 
ness that could effectively bring him down, keep him 
down and lift that curse of his, even if only through film 
inactivity. 


Universal Pictures starred Lon Chaney as Lawrence 
Talbot, the Wolf Man, in THE WOLF MAN (1941), 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN ( 1943), 
THE HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944), THE 
HOUSE OF DRACULA (1945) and ABBOT AND 
COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN ( 1948). Chaney 
was also the Wolf Man one time on television, on The 
Colgate Comedy Hour (1950) with Abbott and Costello, 
and during the release of the Abbott and Costello 
horror comedy had gone on tour as the Wolf Man with 
.Glenn Strange as Frankenstein’s monster and Bela 
Lugosi as Dracula. 

Originally, Universal produced THE WOLF MAN to 
celebrate ten very successful years in the horror 
film business. Beginning with DRACULA (1931), and 
then continuing through the decade with FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1931), THE MUMMY (1932), THE INVISI- 
BLE MAN (1933), THE BRIDE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1935), THE WEREWOLF OF LONDON 
(1935) and others. Universal had consistently been pro- 
ducing the best horror films and their ten-year celebra- 
tion horror film had been designed to introduce yet 
another great new horror character to the screen: 
Lawrence Talbot, the Wolf Man; a half human, half 
beast monster of the night, created by Curt Siodmak, 
writer of better horror thrillers, and makeup artist 
Jack Pierce, who had previously conceived and exe- 
cuted the rather brilliant makeups for the studio's 
other noted movie monsters, including Frankenstein's 
monster, the Bride of Frankenstein, the Mummy, and 
even the original Universal werewolf, the Werewolf 
of London. 

Directed by George Waggner and written by Curt 
Siodmak, THE WOLF MAN, originally titled DES- 
TINY, featured an all-star cast with Lon Chaney, 
Evelyn Ankers, Claude Rains, Maria Ouspenskaya, 
Ralph Bellamy, Warren William and Bela Lugosi as 
the werewolf Bela who bit Chaney’s Talbot and cursed 
him then with the horrible fate of lycanthropy. Maria 
Ouspenskaya had the role of Maleva, gypsy mother of 
Bela the werewolf, who not only watched over Talbot 
once he was cursed but who also spoke the now- 
legendary lines of werewolf myth dialogue heard in the 
film: 

Even a man who is pure in heart 

And says his prayers by night 

May become a wolf when the wolfbane blooms 

And the autumn moon is bright. 

In THE WOLF MAN, by the full of the moon, Law- 
rence Talbot metamorphisized into a bestial werewolf 
right before the startled eyes of audiences the world 
over, and prowling the fog-shrouded moors and forests 
of the superstition-ridden countryside where he lived, 
he sought human flesh and blood to satisfy his wild 
animal hunger, slaughtering gravediggers and other 
unfortunates who unwittingly stepped into his fanged 
path. In the final reel though, during a sweeping search 
of the forest by Police Inspector Montford (Ralph Bel- 
lamy), Dr. Lloyd (Warren William), police constables 
and alarmed citizenry, the Wolf Man was brought to 
justice for his horrendous villainy when he was beaten 
to death by his father, Sir John Talbot (Claude Rains), 
who was wielding a silver-headed walking stick. At the 
time, the Wolf Man was attacking his alter ego’s sweet- 
hewart, Gwen Concliffe (Evelyn Akers). 

Maleva, the gypsy woman, appeared out of the swirl- 
ing banks of fog that night to gently kneel down be- 
side the dying Wolf Man as that monster of cursed hor- 



nothing but sheer horror as the paleful rays from the 
night's full moon shone through a window in the mauso- 
leum and played over Lawrence Talbot’s body in his 
coffin; moon rays that soon enough brought the dead 
man back to life again and caused him to immediately 
metamorphosize into his horrifying other self, the Wolf 
Man. 

Universal’s man-wolf was alive again! 

FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN, 
directed by Roy William Neill, who also helmed 
many of the classic Sherlock Holmes films at Uni- 
versal, was written by Curt Siodmak and featured Lon 
Chaney and Maria Ouspenskaya repeating their roles 
of Lawrence Talbot and Maleva the gypsy woman while 
Bela Lugosi returned here to Wolf Man film lore now 
in the guise of the Frankenstein monster, whom Talbot 
encountered when he travelled with Maleva to Dr. 
Frankenstein’s castle in the hopes that the great 
scientist could lift his dread curse through a brain 
operation. But the undying monster of Frankenstein 
aside, all Talbot ever found at the castle was ruins. 7 


ror changed for the last time back into the human 
form of Lawrence Talbot. 

“The way you walked was thorny, through no fault 
of your own," Maleva said sqpthingly to the dying heir 
of Talbot Castle. “But as the rain enters the soil, the 
river enters the sea, so tears run to a predestined end. 
Your suffering is over, my son. Now you will find peace 
for eternity.” 

And there in the fog-shrouded forest that evening in 
1941, Lawrence Talbot died. He had, after all, been 
whipped to death with a silver-headed walking stick, 
and as any student of lycanthropy knows, silver, in 
any form, is absolutely fatal to werewolves — any time, 
any place. Unfortunately for Lawrence Talbot, however, 
though not for the countless millions of moviegoers 
who had thrilled to THE WOLF MAN, he was returned 
to life in 1943 in FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
WOLF MAN, which saw two graverobbers stealing into 
the Talbot Mausoleum at Lenwelly to break open Tal- 
bot’s coffin and abscond with whatever valuables they 
could find on his corpse. What they found though was 


The other face of Lon Chaney in THE WOLF MAN. 
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bullet sped true, into the bristling hide of the 
werewolf. 

The Wolf Man howled madly, struck down by the 
fatal silver bullet. In swirling banks of fog, he 
rolled over and over. Then, with dying Ilonka reach- 
ing to touch him one final time, the Wolf Man died 
too, changing back into Lawrence Talbot, whose face 
took on a look of peace and contentment. Because of 
Ilonka, Talbot was now freed of his curse forever. 

Forever? 

In THE HOUSE OF DRACULA. directed by Ed- 
ward T. Lowe and written by Erie C. Kenton, 
Talbot saw how long forever can be when he found him- 
self alive again, unexplainably alive, and now journey- 
ing with determination to the sanitarium of psychiatrist 
Dr. Adelman (Onslow Stevens) in the hopes that through 
a brain operation Dr. Adelman could cure him of being 


Although the scene was never in the film, Lawrence 
Talbot must surely have been at some wit’s end to ex- 
plain to himself how he could be alive again after being 
fatally destroyed by silver. Perhaps though, as in 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN ear- 
lier, rays from another night’s full moon brought him 
back to life. 

Only Lawrence Talbot knows. 

Talbot wasn’t the only one who showed up at Dr. 
Adelman's sanitarium for treatment in THE HOUSE 
OF DRACULA. Dracula himself (John Carradine) also 
arrived seeking Dr. Adelman’s aid in curing his vampir- 
ism and before the final reel was over, even the 
Frankenstein monster (Glenn Strange) was there. Uni- 
versal’s THE HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN the 
previous year had proven a box office bonanza with 
its travelling circus of horrors and the studio was 
teaming many of their big monsters in one single 
this time adding a hunchback nurse (played by 
Adams as an entirely sympathetic character) and 
another vampire in the person of-Dr. Adelman, 
who later in the film became tainted with Dracula’s 


In THE HOUSE OF DRACULA though, Lawrence 
Talbot had the best luck ever. Dr. Adelman performed 
a delicate, brilliant brain operation on him and 
pronounced him everlastingly cured of being a were- 
wolf. Talbot of course was skeptical as well he might 
be by this time. Still, there was proof enough for him 
when he stepped with some trepidation outonto the bal- 
cony of his room at the sanitarium and stood full in the 
bathing glow of the night’s full moon. Although expect- 
ing at any moment to become the Wolf Man again, Tal- 
bot did not. Dr. Adelman’s brain operation was a total, 
unqualified success, and now after four years of living 
horror, Lawrence Talbot need never fear the rise of the 
The curse of the werewolf had been 


The Wolf Man (Chaney) 
returned in FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLF MAN. 

our furry 
friend may be wishing the 
meeting had never come off! 
(That's Lugosi back in a new 
the Monster.) 


The great Dr. Frankenstein was dead. And after becom- 
ing the Wolf Man once again, Talbot realized he wanted 
to die too. But how? His murder by the silver-headed 
walking stick had proved only a temporary thing. Now 
he knew that rays from a night's full moon could al- 
ways bring him back to life again even after years of 
death. 

The monstrous climax to this second film in The Saga 
of The Many Lives and Deaths of Lawrence Talbot 
saw Talbot as The Wolf Man waging bestial war against 
the Frankenstein monster while an irate villager from 
the nearby town of Vasaria climbed a dam and dyna- 
mited it, sending torrents of surging dam waters 
plunging down on the Castle of Frankenstein: raging 
waters that swept both monsters away and ended their 
menace. Now the villagers could breath a sigh of relief 
again. There was peace in the countryside again ... at 
least for a little while. Because the very next year, 
THE HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN freed the two 
demons from their frigid imprsonments, and the country- 
side, as well as Lawrence Talbot, knew living horror 
again. 

In THE HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN, directed 
by Edward T. Lowe, with a screenplay by Erie C. 
Kenton based on an original story by Curt Siodmak, 
Talbot, Dr. Neumann and hunchbacked Daniel travelled 
to Neumann's own castle with an energy-weakened 
Frankenstein monster. Along the way, they met a 
gypsy girl named Ilonka (Elena Verdugo), who fell in 
love with Talbot. 


While Dr. Neumann and Daniel set about restoring 
Neumann’s dust-covered laboratory and getting all the 
elecrical machines into working order again, Talbot 
took Ilonka into his confidence and told her what he 
was: the Wolf Man. He said that if Dr. Neumann didn’t 
operate on him soon, before the next full moon, he 
would change into a werewolf again, and he would kill 
again. He might, he said, even kill her. 

Fearing the worst for Talbot, Ilonka, who ws wise in 
the ways of folklore, fashioned a silver bullet. If Talbot 
became the Wolf Man again, she would shoot him with 
it. The gypsy girl knew that a werewolf may be killed 
by a silver bullet fired from a gun held in the hand 
of one who loves him. And she loved him. 

The full moon was rising high the evening Dr. Neu- 
mann finally began his operations on both Talbot and 
the Frankenstein monster. But fascinated by the awe- 
some powers flowing into the monster through his elec- 
trical machines, Neumann forgot about Talbot, and 
then it was suddenly too late. Changing into the Wolf 
Man as he lay on the operating table, Talbot once 
again knew the horrors of Iycanthropy as he ripped 
free of the leather straps that bound him to the table 
and then bestially went lopping off into the fog- 
shrouded night. 

Crashing out of Dr. Neumann’s castle, the Wolf 
Man saw Ilonka, and with a savage roar, he attacked 
her. But the gypsy girl was not without her gun and 
its deadly load of the silver bullet. She fired into 
the Wolf Man as he mauled her to death. The silver 


as he confronts Bela Lugosi 


In a staged publicity photo. Lon Chaney carries the Wolf s Head cane that will prove 
as the gypsy. Bela. Both men will become werewolves before the end of THE WOLF MAN. 





Unfortunately, Abbott and Costello came along three 
years later and ruined everything for him. Not once, 
but twice. 

Although it must have been no laughing matter to 
Lawrence Talbot, with ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
MEET FRANKENSTEIN in 1948, Universal Pictures 
decided to get laughs instead of shrieks and shudders 
with their monsters and the studio cast Talbot, Frank- 
enstein's monster, Dracula and even the Invisible Man 
in an infamous horror comedy in which comedians Bud 
Abott and Lou Costello met in slapstick fashion the 
menaces served up by Lon Chaney, Glenn Strange, Bela 
Lugosi and Vincent Price. Directed by Charles Barton 
and written by John Grant, the horror comedy proved 
to be a sensational success for the studio and has 
become known in the movie business as the fim that 
saved the studio from bankruptcy! But of course, while 
1 the movie brought new life to Universal, the movie also 
brought a death curse to the peaceful existence of Law- 
rence Talbot, who was once again unexplainably cursed 
with being the Wolf Man. The picture offered no reason 
at all why Talbot should still be afflicted with iycan- 
thropy. Talbot was, simply, cursed again and that was it. 

In the film, Talbot was desperately trying to convince 


everyone that Dracula and Frankenstein’s monster were 
still alive and that they must be destroyed. The final 
reel in fact saw Talbot as the Wolf Man locked in bestial 
combat with Dracula while elsewhere in the foreboding 
castle on Dracula Island, the Frankenstein monster was 
doing his best to nab Abbott and Costello. 

Leaping at Dracula, who had gotten away from him 
and who was then out on a balcony that overlooked a 
sheer drop downwards to mammoth, crushing boulders 
and the sea so far below, the Wolf Man grabbed 
Dracula just as the vampire was changing into a bat 
and on the verge of flying away into the night. And 
gripping the vampire bat steely in his furry grasp then, 
the Wolf Man went plunging hard over the side of the 
balcony, taking Dracula down, down, down with him to 
the depths of oceanic oblivion. 

That was the last time Lawrence Talbot ever suffered 
the curse of the pentagram in a Universal movie. Horror 
films soon became death at the boxoffice and by the time 
a new monster movie boom hit in the middle fifties, Uni- 
versal had retired all their classic monsters and were 
producing other kinds of pictures although they did make 
a fresh stab at horror films with a new character THE 


life- force lo the weakened Frankenstein Monster. 


experiment designed to transjer the WolJ Man's 


CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON in 
1954. Lon Chaney as Lawrence Talbot did however ap- 
pear as the Wolf Man while touring the country and 
promoting the Abbott and Costello film. Then, in 1950, 
with Glenn Strange as Frankenstein’s monster and Bela 
Lugosi as Dracula, Chaney’s Wolf Man appeared on 
NBC's The Colgate Comedy Hour starring Abbott and 
Costello, in a skit that was highly reminiscent of the 
1948 movie. But since then, nothing more has ever been 
heard from either Talbot, or his alter ego, the Wolf 
Man. Perhaps he still haunts Universal soundstages 
wondering how in the world he ever could have been 
cursed with so many lives and deaths. Certainly he 
had a more unusual case history of living and dying 
than any normal movie-series monster, especially con- 
sidering that he- was, after all, a human being to begin 
with and not a man-made monster like Frankenstein’s, 
a vampire, mummy or other kind of genuine compleat 
monster. 

The final solution to Lawrence Talbot’s mystery of 
recurring lives and deaths goes a little bit beyond 
the mere powers of folklore curses and cures alone 
though. The final answer to the puzzle lies not in the 
dark lands of superstition but in the real everyday, 
commercial and mundane world of business and finance: 
as long as movie audiences were wanting to see Lawrence 
Talbot and the Wolf Man, Universal Pictures was simply 
going to revive him, silver bullets or no silver bullets. 

More than being cursed with the sign of the penta- 
gram, Lawrence Talbot, the Wolf Man, had been cursed 
with something even more potent than the sign of the 
pentagram; he had been possessed by the spirit of the 
dollar! |_| 


But then — aren’t we all? 


Some of the Wolf Man's friends in HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN were Boris Karloff as the "Mad Doctor" and J. Carrol Naish 
"the Hunchback" standing between the staked skeletons of Count Dracula. 


Dr. Adel man (Onslow Stevens ) was distracted from his efforts 
to find a cure for the Wolf Man's weird disease by Dracula 
(John Carradine) at the castle the Vampire King soon made 



T his issue of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES is 
especially for those who are fascinated by the lore 
of the werewolf ; — and for those who are interested 
in vampires, Frankenstein, silent movies, science fiction, 
comics, and old radio shows. A varied mixture, even if 
primarily dealing with werewolves? Perhaps. 

Recently many people who work for Marvel attended 
the San Diego comic con. In attendance were Marvel's 
editor-in-chief Roy Thomas, as well as Mike Friedrich, 
Frank Brunner, and others from the East Coast, and 
about everyone connected with MOM — Ron Haydock, 
Don Glut, Eric Hoffman, Bill Warren, A1 Satian, 
Heather Johnson and myself. At the Con there was 
something for everyone — not just comics, but about 
everything I named at the beginning of this column. The 
remarkable thing, I think, is that many people there were 
interested in about all of these things — horror and SF 
movies, comics, radio, nostalgia in general, etc. The 
modest mastermind behind the San Diego Con is Shel 
Dorf, who recently described himself as a “Media child.” 

In his case, Shel DorFs main influence was the great 
newspaper comic strips of Milton Caniff (also articulately 
present at the Con), Chester Gould, and others. But Shel 
has also followed monster movies and the magazines 
about them, as well as other things of “popular culture.” 

Some years ago, Ron Haydock and I worked on 
another movie monster magazine. At that time, all the 
letters seemed from people interested in nothing but 
monsters. Today, your letters indicate that many of you 


are not only interested in monsters but in Marvel’s 
comics from SPIDER-MAN to MONSTERS UN- 
LEASHED. You also seem to know what’s going on in 
movies that don’t have a single vampire in them, and that 
you are interested in things you missed out on because 
you were too young — things ranging from I Love a 
Mystery radio serials to Big Little Books. 

Don’t misunderstand: all issues of MONSTERS OF 
THE MOVIES will continue to be chocked full of Karloff 
and Lee, Frankenstein and Dracula and the Wolf Man, 
and Barnabus, and the Night Stalker. But we will take a 
passing glance at some of the other things you have 
expressed an interest in. 

While my college lecturing activities can hardly match 
those of Stan Lee, I have recently lectured at Cyprus 
State and Columbia College in the Southern California 
area, thanks to instructors Chris Lembesis and Frank 
Bresee. The main theme of my talk was on radio drama 
and their box-top give-away premiums — rings, badges, 
etc. As a matter of fact, I gave a college-credit lesson on 
television on that subject. (Don Glut commented if 
listening to me talk about radio was good for college 
credits, he should be a post-graduate by now.) But the 
questions from these radio classes involved horror movies 
and monsters (when MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES 
was mentioned). That proves, I suppose, that no matter 
how varied a person’s tastes, almost everyone has some 
interest in the phantoms of the unknown. 

—JIM HARMON, Hollywood, Calif. 
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battles the many-fanged 


■as the fate of his Savage Land 
hangs heavy in the balance ! 


■before the unholy altar of 


All this, plus more fantasy and photos, in the 7th great issue of 




C ount Dracula was imprisoned in a barred cell within 
the throne room of his undead wife. The celebrated 
King of Vampires could only observe as his bloodthirsty 
spouse commanded her legion of musclebound hench- 
men and shapely, batwing-adorned vampiresses. Sud- 
denly, a new addition to this bizarre array of charac- 
ters stood before the evil vampire queen. He was 
powerfully built and wore tights, trunks and a glit- 
tery jacket. His features were concealed by an ornate 
mask. 

In this instance, Dracula was portrayed by veteran 
John Carradine and his bride by Martha Romero. The 
masked superhero who would battle the undead hordes 
called himself Mils Mascaras, which translates from 
the Spanish as “Thousand Masks,” named for the 
seemingly endless array of disguises he wears on 
screen. As for Mils Mascaras' true identity, that is 
a secret even to the producer of this 1967 film LAS 


VAMPIRAS ("The Vampire Girls”), only one of vir- 
tually countless Mexican horror epics pitting super- 
heroes against monsters. 

Comic book afficionados have been reading the ex- 
ploits of costumed and super-powered heroes and their 
encounters with various inhuman beasts and beastly 
humans since the origins of the graphic medium back 
in the 1930s. But considerably earlier than the in- 
ception of the comic book, superheroes were battling 
for their lives against all manners of hideous mon- 
sters on the screen. Science fiction, fantasy and horror 
film pioneer George Melies included super-endowed 
mythological heroes in his short subjects, like Jupiter's 
Thunder Bolts in 1903, wherein a god-hero (not unlike 
Marvel’s Thor) commanded the elements and produced 
thunder and lightning. But Jupiter remained in his 
heavenly domain. It was actually Jupiter’s son Her- _ 
cules who came down to the Earth of mortals to pit his 




Here's an even closer look at the Rogue Gallery's line-up in 
SANTO Y BLUE DEMON VS. LOS MONSTRUOUS 
( approximately translated: THE SAINT AND BLUE 
DEMON KS. THE MONSTERS.) 

sandal" epics that they seem to be competing in sheer 
numbers with the American cowboy films. Usually these 
Italian Hercules and Hercules-type films provide little 
thrills and often less entertainment. Yet quite often they 
do pit the mythological superhero against the monsters 
of that ancient age. 

In I960, Hercules struggled against and defeated a 
fire-breathing reptile in an Italian opus entitled LA 
VENDETTA DE ERCOLE ("The Revenge of Her- 
cules"). If the title sounds unfamilar, the reason is 
that this film, like so many others of the genre, was 
changed so that even the hero was forced to adopt some 
other familiar name. The picture was shown in the 
United Stafes as GOLIATH AND THE DRAGON, 
dropping “Goliath" (played by Mark Forest) against 
such unsightly horrors as an enormous bat and a tri- 
headed dog. The titled dragon of the film was, un- 
fortunately, an unconvicing full-sized prop with which 
"Goliath” matched his strength. The only highlights of 
GOLIATH AND THE DRAGON were the modicum of 
scenes in which the reptile was actually an animated 
model in special scenes shot in the United States at 
Project Unlimited. The dragon was given life by puppet 
animator and future two-time Oscar nominee Jim Dan- 
forth in his first professional job. 

In this writer’s opinion, Hercules’ greatest movie 
adventure was the Italian HERCULES IN THE 


The Vampire Women go screeching into the night in LAS VAMPIRAS. 


superhuman strength against the numerous monsters 
also living there. 

Hercules, the man-deity son of Jupiter and a mortal 
mother, was fighting monsters as early as 1910. The film 
was made in France with the hardly spectacular title 
HERCULES AND THE BIG STICK and thrust the 
mythological hero into combat (armed with a big stick, 
presumably) against the hydra, a legendary multi- 
headed horror. 

It was not in France, however, but in Italy that the 
mighty Hercules achieved his greatest fame on the 
screen. The 1957 film HERCULES, released in the 
United States by Embassy Pictures, not only intro- 
duced the famed man-god to American audiences — it 
also made a star of the musclebound giant Steve 
Reeves. HERCULES was not only the story of the titled 
hero himself, but also a version of the story of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece. In this case, the dragon which 
Jason fought in order to acquire the Golden Fleece 
was portrayed as a bipedal dinosaur of the Tyranno- 
saurus mold. But the stiffly moving reptilian monster 
(actually an unbilled Italian extra wearing a Godzilla- 
like ' costume) proved little match for the team of 
heroes. 

The success of HERCULES spawned such a rash of 
sequels and imitations that the reader should do as I did 
if he wished to know the title of all of them: Consult 
a copy of Walt Lee’s staggering index, Reference 
Guide to Fantastic Films. Italian motion picture pro- 
ducers have unleashed so many of these “sweat and 


HAUNTED WORLD in 1961. Unlike most of the entries 
to the Hercules “series,” this film was expertly 
photographed under the direction of Mario Bava. 
(Among Bava’s directorial credits are BLACK SAB- 
BATH and the superb BLACK SUNDAY.) Bava cre- 
ated the world of the dead, a cavernous realm of weird 
rocl^ formations and populated by all manner of mon- 
strous creatures. And overlording the vast “Haunted 
World” was the vampire Lico, portrayed by Dracula 
himself, Christopher Lee. 

To save the life of the princess he loves, Hercules 
(Reg Park) must descend into Hell and secure a mystic 
plant. If the hero does not acquire the plant in time, 
her blood will go to Lico in order to give him eternal 
life. Among the horrors encountered by Hercules is a 
monstrous manlike thing of living rock. Naturally, 
Hercules vanquishes the rock-man, then continues after 
Lico. After defeating a number of flying, wispy vam- 
pires who emerge from their ancient stone coffins, 
Hercules battles the super-strong Lico himself, pinning 
him beneath a huge boulder where he is incinerated 
by the mystic power of a lunar eclipse. 

Hercules (Dan Vadis) fought another dragon in HER- 
CULES, THE INVINCIBLE and (as played by Kirk 
Morris) an enormous sea serpent in HERCULES, 
SAMSON, AND ULYSSES (both 1963). In 1964, the 
superhero (Don Vadis) encountered ten warriors of 
bronze in HERCULES VS. THE GIANT WARRIORS 
and (as played by Reg Park) not only met another 
giant monster but also a pack of werewolves in HER- 
CULES, PRISONER OF EVIL. 

Italian fans of the Hercules films might find his 
most ignoble adventure being an American parody 
released in 1962 by Columbia Pictures. THE THREE 
STOOGES MEET HERCULES was a black and white 
spoof of the genre, transporting Moe, Larry and Curly 
Joe, along with puny time machine inventor Schuyler 
Davis, back to the era of Hercules. There and then, 
the Stooges not only meet such creatures as the 
hydra (now sporting nine heads) and the Wild Ox of 
Thessaly, but also a rather villainous Hercules (played 
by Samson Burke). After days pulling the. oars on a 
slave ship, Schuyler builds up his muscles until he 
is able to physically overpower the shaggy Siamese 
Cyclops (two actors joined by a big fur coat) and be- 
comes mistaken for Hercules himself. The inevitable 
encounter of the two musclemen follows with the ex- 
pected result. 

Most American monster movie buffs, who are not 
particularly enchanted by the grunting and sweating 
Italian superheroes, prefer yet another adventure fan- 
tasy featuring Hercules. JASON AND THE ARGO- 
NAUTS (Columbia 1963) was animation maestro Ray 
Harryhausen’s version of Jason and the Golden Fleece. 
And, as in the original Greek myth, Hercules was one 
of Jason’s crew as they set sail on the latter’s ship, 
the Argo. Hercules was now portrayed by British Nigel 
Green, who though less beefy than Steve Reeves and his 
ilk made up for his lack of brawn by being a fine actor. 

Hercules accompanies Jason and his Argonauts to an 
island dominated by Talos, a towering bronze statue. 
Jason warns Hercules not to take anything on the is- 
land. But when the demigod procures a giant brooch 
to use as a javelin, the metal Talos comes to jerky 
life, preventing the Argo's departure from the 
harbor and upsetting her crew. In this instance it is 
Jason and not Hercules that resolves the problem. 
Spotting a plug in the giant’s heel, Jason tugs it loose, 
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Masked hero Blue Demon goes prowling through dark caverns in search of evil to combat in ARANAS INFERNALES. 


releasing a stream of sizzling molten bronze. Talos, like 
Achilles, is defeated through his heel. Cracks appearing 
in his metal hide, the giant crashes against the ground 
into a heap of bronze fragments. 

This writer always regarded the awkwardly moving 
Talos as one of Harryhausen’s lesser creations, its 
movements being too stiff for my personal tastes. 
Harryhausen, however, apparently went to great lengths 
to achieve this jerky effect, in order to make Talos 
appear to be a living man of metal. 

Hercules did not (as he did in the 1957 HERCULES 
film) accompany Jason any further on his quest for the 
Golden Fleece. If he had he would have encountered 
some of Harryhausen’s finest creations, including the 
batwinged harpies, the multi-headed hydra that guarded 
the Fleece, and eventually the skeletal army grown 
from the hydra’s teeth. 

There were other offshoots of the Hercules films, 
including the Italian SON OF HERCULES IN THE 
LAND OF FIRE, a 1963 Ed Fury epic in which the title 
character fought with and defeated a very inhuman 
appearing Medusa. And when speaking of the Italian 
Hercules films, we must not fail to mention Maciste. 


Maciste is an Italian superhero of near herculean 
strength. He is also an immortal whose adventures have 
been set during any time era his writers deem ap- 
propriate. The hero debuted on the Italian screen in the 
1914 film CABIRA and his immortality has kept him 
perspiring and slaying monsters ever since. Even as 

early as 1926, in the Italian film MACISTE IN HELL, 

the hero was fighting the demons of Pluto in the realm 

of the dead. 

But Maciste encountered his greatest cast of monsters 
during the Sixties, the era in which Hercules was enjoy- 
ing the peak of his popularity on the screen. THE 
WITCH’S CURSE (1960) again brought Maciste (Kirk 
Morris) to Hell in order to lift an old hag’s curse 
from a Scottish village. The expected Dore-like torments 
of the damned abounded, including a grisly scene in 
which a vulture ate the entrails of a condemned man. 

The following year Maciste was again groaning and 
fighting monsters that would have crushed a lesser 
hero. MACISTE, E LA REGINA DI SAMAR (“Ma- 
ciste and the Queen of Samar”) pitted the hero (played 
by Alan Steel) against living stone men from another 
world. MACISTE IN THE LAND OF THE CY- 



One of the monstrous menaces in the first Steve Reeves version of HERCULES. 


CLOPS (seen on TV as ATLAS AGAINST THE 
CYCLOPS) brought the strongman (Mitchell Gordon) 
to the cave of the man-eating monster. MACISTE 
CONTRO IL VAMPIRO (known in the US as GO- 
LIATH AND THE VAMPIRES) had “Goliath” 
(played by ex-Tarzan Gordon Scott) go to a vast cavern 
to vanquish a tyrannical vampire and his faceless 
human robots. 

By 1962 even the Italians were spoofing their 
own product. HERCULES VS. MACISTE IN THE 
VALE OF WOE was the story of two fight pro- 
moters who travel via time machine into the past 
in hopes of staging a boxing match between the two 
heroes Hercules (Frank Gordon) and Maciste (Kirk 
Morris). Most of the laughs were unintentional as the 
two con men met the titled heroes. The evil sorceress 
Circe was also present, adding a number of were- 
wolves to her menagerie of human animals. 

Maciste's monstrous foes came from a new source 
altogether in 1964 in MACISTE CONTRO GLI 
UOMINI DELLA LUNA, a movie seen in America 
with the more commercial title HERCULES AGAINST 
THE MOON MEN. Once again the ageless hero found 
himself struggling against minions of living stone. 

Perhaps the most spectacular Hercules-type epic of 
them all was the Russian movie THE SWORD AND 

ik. 


THE DRAGON (1956), the tale of the legendary Ilya 
Mourometz (Boris Andreyev), the 11th Century super- 
hero. Not only was Ilya a big man, capable of uprooting 
a full-sized tree with his bare hands, he was also armed 
with a magic sword that could withstand any attack. 
Ilya’s encounters with a giant and a demon that could 
cause great winds with each exhalation of his balloon- 
like cheeks were always victorious. At the climax of 
the film, the Russian super-man faced a flying, three- 
headed dragon. Yet even so formidable a creature could 
not withstand the hero’s strength and sword. 

More in the mold of the comic-book superheroes 
are the masked wrestlers of Mexico, such as Mila 
Mascaras , who moonlight on the screen as authentic 
costumed crimefighters. The greatest of all the South of 
the Border super-doers is Santo (meaning “the Saint”), 
a silver-masked wrestler seemingly as ageless as the fic- 
tional Ghost Who Walks. Santo has been in motion pic- 
tures at least since the very early 1960s and apparently 
no one has ever viewed his unmasked face. 

Many of Santo's filmed exploits have merely been in 
imitation of the American movie serials of the Thirties 
and Forties. But a good percentage of them have also 
mimicked the Forties horror films made by Universal 
and Columbia. INVASION OF THE ZOMBIES (1961) 
was apparently Santo’s first encounter with the super- 
natural. The next year he was getting into fistfights 
with the cloaked undead in EL SANTO VS. LAS 
MUJERES VAMIRES (seen on US TV under the mis- 
leaing title SAMSON VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMEN). 
When a coven of vampires attempt to make Santo’s girl- 
friend into their new queen, the masked wrestler leaps 
into action. In one amusing sequence, the vampires 
substitute one of their own kind for Santo’s masked 
opponent in the wrestling arena. For a while it appears 
as if Santo has been defeated by the super-strong 








The Blue Denton and the Frankenstein Monster seem to be arguing o 
BLUE DEMON VS. LOS MONSTRUOS. 


r which one gets to carry the fainting blonde in SANTO Y 


adversary. Finally, Santo unmasks him, revealing the 
hairy face of a snarling werewolf! When the irate spec- 
tators converge upon the beast-man, he transforms into 
a vampire bat and flies away. Santo finally arrives at 
the vampire’s nest and sets their bodies aflame. 

In SANTO EN EL MUSEO DE CERA (known on 
US TV as SAMSON IN THE WAX MUSEUM) the 
masked man visits a museum boasting exhibits of such 
infamous horrors as Frankenstein’s Monster, the Phan- 
tom of the Opera and Quasimodo. Some of the exhibits, 
however, are not made of wax — but are actually men 
transformed into hideous creatures and kept in a state 
of suspended animation by the insane museum curator. 
The monsters are revived to battle the silver-masked, 
glitter-caped hero, who promptly tosses them into a vat 
of boiling wax. 

Santo's movie adventures fluctuated between standard 
crime stories and tales of the supernatural and science 
fiction. He physically fought a Dracula style vampire in 
SANTO CONTRA EL BARON BRAKOLA (1965) 
and then encountered the actual Count himself in 
VAMPIRO Y EL SEXO (a 1968 film also known as 
SANTOS AND DRACULA’S TREASURE). In the 
latter film, Dracula is revived by gangsters but is staked 
through the heart after a fight with Santo. 

By the late 1960s, Santo was teaming up with Mexico’s 
second most popular superhero, the masked wrestler 
Blue Demon. Together Santo and Blue Demon fought a 
horde of unearthly creatures— the Wolf Man, the Vam- 
pire, the Mummy, the Cyclops, a number of zombies and 


a mustachioed Frankenstein Monster now called “Fran- 
questain”— in the 1969 film SANTO Y BLUE DEMON 
CONTRA LOS MONSTRUOUS, the translated title 
being obvious. This writer saw a Spanish language 
print without English subtitles and had to attempt 
deciphering the plot. Briefly, a mad scientist is revived 
from the dead and proceeds to unleash the worst horrors 
in history upon the world, creating an evil duplicate 
of Blue Demon in the process. Most of the story is 
unimportant and the shoddy film has little going in 
its favor. But I must admit that the laughs I received 
watching all of these creatures invade the wrestling 
arena, or seeing ‘‘Franquestain’’ driving a car, were 
worth the price of admission. 

Like the Italian Hercules and Maciste epics, the Mexi- 
can superhero films will probably go on ad infinitum. 
More recent additions to the “masked wrestler vs. mon- 
ster” genre include SANTO VS. LA HIJA DE 
FRANKENSTEIN (“Santo vs. the Daughter of Frank- 
enstein”) in 1971, pitting the hero not only against 
a Frankenstein Monster named Ursus, but also a horren- 
dous apeman and a female scientist seeking the formula 
for eternal youth; LA INVASION DE LOS MUER- 
TOS (“The Invasion of the Dead”) in 1972, with Blue 
Demon fighting the Frankenstein Monster, Dracula and 
a zombie; and SANTO Y BLUE DEMON CONTRA 
DRACULA Y EL HOMBRE LOBO ("Santo and Blue 
Demon vs. Dracula and the Wolf Man”) the follow- 
ing year, with the two monsters becoming involved 
with a gang of werewolves. Santo and Blue Demon 


finally hurl the two monsters into a pit of stakes, 
destroying them — at least until their next film. Most 
recently, Santo, Blue Demon and Mils Mascaras all 
teamed up to battle the living dead in LAS MOMIAS 
DE GUANAJUATO (“The Mummies of Guanajuato”). 

In addition to Santo and Blue Demon there are such 
colorfully named superheroes as Neutron, star of films 
like NEUTRON AGAINST THE DEATH ROBOTS 
(1961), in which the black-masked hero fought against 
an enormous brain and a band of mindless human 
robots; and the Angel, the white-masked and caped 
crusader in a 1959 entry to the Aztec Mummy series, 
THE CURSE OF THE AZTEC MUMMY. All of 
these fims are made on extremely low budgets, with 
plenty of unsophisticated acting and action. 

The ultimate in monster-crushing superheroes must 
be Ultraman, one of many costumed heroes originating 
in Japan. ULTRAMAN began as a TV series made by 
Toho, the company responsible for continually destroy- 
ing Tokyo under the feet, wings and fiery breaths of 
such behemoths as Godzilla, Rodan, and Mothra. 
Ultraman’s creation was inevitable. There had to be 
some titanic force capable of combating (and vanquish- 
ing) the countless gigantic reptiles, insects and 
crustaceans menacing Japan. 

Ultraman was an earthman who, whenever a mon- 
ster threatened, transformed into a skyscraping silver 
alien, large and strong enough to vanquish anything. 
He also had the ability to fly. Week after week, the 
superhero fought the endless string of menaces, spawned 
from under the earth, under the sea, or anywhere. The 
monsters were hastily slapped together in the Toho 
monster department. And when new monsters were not 
created in time, the propmen simply disguised such 
familiar muzzles as Godzilla and Baragon with new 
frills and horns. 

The typical Toho spectacle graced every episode of 
ULTRAMAN, even when the monsters appeared to be 
sillier than the usual Japanese varieties. The series’ 


main fault lay in repetition. Ultraman could be bat- 
tling the week’s menace when suddenly a light would 
flash on his chest. The announcer would invariably 
proclaim that this was Ultraman’s warning signal: If it 
stopped flashing before he regained human form. Ultra- 
man would never fly again. But Ultraman always tri- 
umphed at the last moment, making it into his own 
feature-length film in 1967. The theatrical movie was 
titled, appropriately, ULTRAMAN. 

This writer has also been guilty of filming the bat- 
tles of superheroes vs. monsters. In 1963 I made an 
amateur movie serial entitled THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE SPIRIT, a satire on the masked crimebuster 
created by Will Eisner. The chapterplay also featured 
a number of other superheroes, including Captain 
America, the Green Hornet, Superman, a spaceman, The 
Shadow (played by MOM editor Jim Harmon) and 
Rocket Man. Their adversary was the masked Phan- 
tom Avenger (actually the Phantom of the Opera) 
who commanded a gang consisting of the Mad Mummy, 
the Saucerman, the Wolf Man, a giant robot, and Dr. 
Frankenstein and his Monster — the latter played by 
Glenn Strange. It was a triumph for a young filmmaker 
to meet one of the Universal Frankenstein actors and 
talk him into appearing in this “just-for-fun” produc- 
tion. 

Most of the other parts were played by monster 
maker Bob Burns who nearly melted away beneath the 
confining costumes and the blaring heat of the 
afternoon sun. 

Perhaps THE ADVENTURES OF THE SPIRIT 
merged the superhero and monster genres more than 
any other film. For one chapter included a battle 
between Captain America and the Wolf Man (both, at 
various times, played by Bob Burns). Wounded by the 
Wolf Man,-his blood infected by the lycanthrope’s fangs 
and claws, Cap gasps and tears off his blue mask — re- 
vealing the growling, shaggy visage of . . . | I 

Captain Werewolf. ?! | FIN I 



This "Mad Lab" scene with its fantastic devices and explosions from SANTO EN EL MUSEO DE CERA strongly resembles 
something from an American movie serial made by Republic in the 1940s. 




A M.O.M. Movie Preview of Boxofflce International’s new horror flick with the French touch. 


C ontrary to popular belief, not all the movie 
vampires come from Transylvania, where Count 
Dracula rules with legendary dread. In CRAZED 
VAMPIRE, Phillipe Gaste bares fang and fury to show 
that French vampires can be just as menacing and blood 
thirsty as any normal Transylvanian night monster. 

Directed by Jean Rollin, CRAZED VAMPIRE stars 
Gaste as a king vampire living the undead life of the 
nosferaiu in an ancient castle, surrounded by dense 
forest. Although Gaste is the sole surving member of 
his vampiric race, he has peopled his castle with his 
many victims, who are all vampires themselves now, and 
22 i$ seeking to perpetuate his evil kind by luring other 


victims into his domain. 

The vampires capture two young girls, Marie Pierre 
Caslel and Mireille D' Argent, who have been traveling 
around the countryside, searching for kicks. What they 
find at Gaste's castle, though, is hardly fun-and-games 
as Gaste and his horrible vampire cult decide that both 
of the girls should become involuntary members of their 
bloody sect. 

Deep down in his dungeon pit of horrors— where 
skeletons of vampires abound — king vampire Gaste 
places the girls under an hypnotic spell that binds them 
to stay on the castle grounds during the daylight hours 
when he and his cult are resting in their coffins. Later, 



he forces the girls to lure victims to the castle to serve 
as nourishment for the vampires; and Marie and Mireille 
begin using their female charms to attract passers-by. 
But, while enticing Antoine Mosin , a young man from 
the nearby town, Maria, an innocent maiden, falls in 
love with him and instead of turning him over to Gaste 
and the vampires that night, she hides him on the 
castle grounds. Mireille’s victim, though, goes directly 
to the waiting arms of the hungry night monster. 

That evening, as Maria is about to be initiated into the 
vampire world, Gaste learns — through psychic means — 
that she’s no longer innocent and that she’s probably 
hiding her lover somewhere around his castle. To gain 
the truth from her, he begins torturing Mireille. But all to 
no avail. Gaste releases the girls, and commands his 
vampire legion to secretly follow them and see where 
they go. 

The vampires follow the girls to the graveyard, where 
Antoine is hiding. The blood monsters savagely attack 
the three young people but after a horrific battle the 
vampires are everlastingly destroyed. But all is not a 
happy ending. 

Now that the vampire menace has been put down, 
Antoine rejects Maria for ensnaring him in the first 
place. He leaves her. And even King Vampire Gaste 
retires here with a melancholy touch. 

His vampire cult defeated, Phillipe Gaste decides his 
race must finally die. Entering his tomb, he seals it off 
forever, and thus totally frees the two thrill-seeking 
young girls from his power, allowing them to go on their 
way now . . . for better or worse. 

CRAZED VAMPIRE WAS PRODUCED BY LES 
FILMS A.B.C. WITH SAM SELSKY AS EXECU- 
TIVE PRODUCER. THE COLOR HORROR FILM 
IS BEING DISTRIBUTED IN AMERICA BY BOX- 
OFFICE INTERNATIONAL PICTURES. THE 
RUNNING TIME IS 72 MINUTES. RATING “R.” 


Left: Two innocent girls, Mireille D’Argent and Marie 
Pierre Castel (stripped sweater), clutch each other 
in fear at the passing of the King Vampire. 
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Below left: You’ll got to admit that the ol' King 
Vampire has it all over his hooded friends in the 
looks department. 


Below: The two trapped girls meet another involutary 
guest of the Crazed Vampire. There’s a famous Mar- 
vel No-Prize for the reader who can give us the first, 
soon-changed title for this film — also initialed C. V. 
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by Ron Haydock 


no other reason than his classic movie portrayals 
xof Lawrence Talbot, the Wolf Man, Lon Chaney, Jr., 
would easily be assured of a well-deserved niche in the 
Horror Film Hall of Fame. Chaney himself once told me 
that he thought THE WOLF MAN was a very good film 
and that if he never made another picture of any kind 
besides that one, he would still be known all over the 
world. 

Lon Chaney did, however, star in many other horror 
films besides the Wolf Man sagas during his long career 
in motion pictures and his contributions to the history of 
horror films in many of these other adventures into film 
macabre would, on their own, also gain him comfortable 
quarters in Horror’s Hall of Fame. 

THE WOLF MAN was merely the first, though the 
most important, of many successful roles Lon Chaney 
enjoyed in horror films. 


LON CHANEY: 

Beyond the Wolf Mon 
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For more than three decades Lon Chaney was a steller when he was making horror films at Universal, for exam- 
name on horror marquees all over the world. Hardly a pie, they had a lot of fun making the films but they were 

year went by after his first big international acclaim as a serious about what they were doing. “We believed what 

great practitioner of horror in Universal’s WEREWOLF we were doing," he said, “and we believed in what we 

epic of 1941 that he wasn’t appearing in some brand new were doing!" Modern attitudes, at least in Hollywood, he 

horror or mystery film, and his countless millions of fans reflected, were more often than not inclined to take an 

in every corner of the globe couldn’t have been happier. opposite view. 

Right up until the end of his life in 1973, Chaney was Chaney’s overwhelming success as THE WOLF MAN 

working. True, some of his later films like DRACULA urged Universal Pictures to sign him to a contract where- 
VS. FRANKENSTEIN (1971) were hardly as classic or by he would regularly be appearing in new horror 

well-produced as those he starred in while back at thrillers. The year before THE WOLF MAN, he had 



Chaney's final appearance as Universal's Wolf Man came in ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN. 
Although the story involved the comedians including Lou Costello ( shown here), the monsters were not really ridiculed. 


Universal in the forties, but if the films themselves starred for the studio in MAN-MADE MONSTER, 

seemed lacking in quality here and there, Chaney’s per- featuring Lionel Atwill, but although the science-horror 

formances in such films never were. Chaney always did film about mad doctor Atwill transforming Chaney into 

the best he could with what he had to work with and it a menacing electric-charged man had been a modest 

always showed through. success, it was THE WOLF MAN that actually 

Chaney was a true professional and beneath it all, he skyrocketed Chaney into the front ranks of horror per- 

rather enjoyed working in movie tales of mystery and im- sonalities. Overnight the Wolf Man became as classic a 

agination. He had a respect for them. Conversely, he had monster as King Kong, Frankenstein’s Monster, 

little patience with people who thought the horror films Dracula, the Invisible Man or the Mummy. Lon 

were merely something to scorn or laugh at. And that Chaney’s werewolf truly became one of the great horror 
was, he told me, exactly why he believed horror devotees characters of all time. 

were more apt to complain about the lack of quality in Universal started billing Chaney as the screen’s new 
newer horror films. Many people who made the newer master character actor as his name, was now being dis- 

films, he said, didn’t take them seriously. He said that cussed right along with the greats who had preceeded 




him in the genre: Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi and even his 
own father, Lon Chaney, Sr. And quickly capitalizing on 
Chaney's success as the Wolf Man, the studio im- 
mediately began casting him in many famous roles of 
horror that would guarantee his name was going to stay 
right up there with the best of them for years and years to 
come. 

GHOST OF FRANKENSTIN, directed by Erie C. 
Kenton, was Lon Chaney’s first new triumphant horror 
role after THE WOLF MAN. Released in 1942, the 
Universal film co-starred Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Lionel 
Atwill, Evelyn Ankers, Barton Yarborough, Ralph 
Bellamy and Bela Lugosi. Lugosi was featured as Ygor, 
the mad broken-necked shepherd introduced in the 
previous film, SON OF FRANKENSTEIN, who dis- 
covered Chaney as Frankenstein’s Monster buried in 
hardened sulphur pits. Returning the Monster to life 
again, Ygor wanted to use the creature for purposes of 
revenge against his own many enemies. Although never 
actually credited for the work, Chaney later again played 
the infamous Monster when he donned makeup, elec- 
trodes and heavy boots for a scene in ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN (1948). Glenn 
Strange, who had been playing the Monster in the film, 
had hurt himself in an earlier sequence and so, trying not 
to hold up production while Strange was recuperating, 
director Charles Barton asked Chaney, who was playing 
the Wolf Man in the film, if he would double Strange in a 
scene with comedian Lou Costell at Castle Dracula. 
Chaney said he would be glad to do that for his longtime 
friend Glenn Strange. 

In 1951, on television’s TALES OF TOMORROW 
series, Chaney played the Monster a third time, in a half 
hour ‘live’ adaptation of the classic Mary Shelley novel. 
But it’s his performance in GHOST OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN that is today best remembered. 

Universal cast Lon Chaney as another monster earlier 
made famous by Boris Karloff when in that same year of 
1942 the studio wrapped Lon up in 5000-year-old Egyp- 
tian bandages to star as Kharis, the Mummy, in THE 
MUMMY’S TOMB, a sequel to the Tom Tyler starrer, 
THE MUMMY’S HAND. Chaney repeated this role in 
two more films, THE MUMMY’S GHOST (1944) and 
THE MUMMY’S CURSE (1945), but talking with him 
about his films, he said the Mummy was the role he liked 
the least of all his many horror portrayals. There wasn’t 
much you could do with the character, he said, except 
skulk around foggy sets and strangle people, or else skulk 
around carrying a fainting heroine in your arms. The 
scripts never characterized the Mummy very much. The 
monster was merely a monster, doing the high priest’s 
bidding and not much else. The Mummy didn’t have very 
much motivation of his own. Chaney said he much 
preferred playing the Wolf Man and Lawrence Talbot, 
and starring in a series of films based on INNER 
SANCTUM a popular horror and mystery radio 
program of the time. 

Still, the Mummy films, regardless of lackluster 
characterization, were very popular entries at world box- 
offices. So were Chaney’s INNER SANCTUM 
MYSTERIES. 

In all, Chaney starred in five Inner Sanctum films. 
CALLING DR. DEATH (1943) saw him as Dr. Mark 
Steele, who believed he had murdered his wife while in a 
mysterious coma; DEAD MAN’S EYES (1944) had 
Chaney performing eye transplants, using eyes taken 
from criminal types who, although dead, began exer- 
cising their evil control over patients who now possessed 


Scenes of Lon Chaney in one of his later films, WITCHCRA FT. 



In a villainous role. Chaney directs armed robots to attack the hero in the 1936 Republic serial. UNDERSEA KINGDOM . 




their eyes; WEIRD WOMAN (1944) was based on Fritz 
Leiber's excellent horror novel Conjure Wife and was, in 
fact, Chaney's particular favorite of all the Inner Sanc- 
tum titles. In WEIRD WOMAN, co-starring Evelyn 
Ankers and Ralph Morgan, Chaney played a university 
professor whose wife was practising black magic. 

THE FROZEN GHOST and PILLOW OF DEATH 
(both 1945) rounded out the series. In the former, 
Chaney was a stage magician who thought he murdered a 
member of his audience by thought projection, and in 
the final title of the popular series, Chaney starred as a 
lawyer who began murdering so he could possess the 
woman he loved. 

During his heydays at Universal, Chaney appeared in 
three more films as his most famous movie personality, 
Lawrence Talbot. Besides THE WOLF MAN and 
ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET FRANKEN- 
STEIN, he suffered the tortures of the damned in 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN (1943) 
with Bela Lugosi, HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1944) with Boris Karloff, John Carradine, J. Carrol 
Naish and Glenn Strange, and HOUSE OF DRACULA 
(1945) with Onslow Stevens, John Carradine and Glenn 
Strange. All these appearances added considerably to his 
ever-increasing fame as the Wolf Man and as a horror 
films personality in general. In 1943 Chaney also starred 
in another equally infamous role of monstrous evil: as 
Count "Alucard,” in SON OF DRACULA, Lon 
Chaney donned fangs and black cape to wing terror into 
the hearts of co-stars Robert Paige, Evelyn Ankers and 
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Louise Albritton. 

Though not the classic the original DRACULA is, 
SON OF DRACULA nevertheless was a credible addi- 
tion to the saga of Bram Stoker’s undying vampire. The 
sequences where Chaney the Undead appeared first in the 
form of wisps of evil-tained fog and then materialized to 
his full, awesome Dracula self are still some of the more 
memorable moments ever put on the horror screen. 

American International’s THE HAUNTED PAL- 
ACE in 1963 marked Lon Chaney’s return to major hor- 
or film production after a decade in which he had starred 
in many budget films like BRIDE OF THE GORILLA 
(1952) portraying a jungle policeman searching for a 
legendary half-human, half-gorilla monster played by 
Raymond Burr; THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MAN 
(1956) as a brute killer who was electrocuted for his 
crimes and then brought back to life by scientist Stuart 
Randall; THE CYCLOPS (1957), in which Chaney 
tracked down a giant one-eyed demon creature; and THE 
ALLIGATOR PEOPLE (1961), a tale about monstrous 
beasts that were part-human and part-lizard. 

During these years, Chaney also starred in three tele- 
vision series, only one of which, however, was ever ac- 
tually viewed as a TV program. JACK LONDON’S 
TALES OF ADVENTURE (1952) and 13 DEMON 
STREET (1961), with Chane^ playing Satan, were even- 
tually released to theaters in feature length format (three 
episodes per film), the latter series under the title THE 
DEVIL’S MESSENGER. Chaney’s third series, THE 



LAST OF THE MOHICANS (1956) starred John Hart 
as James Fenimore Cooper’s Hawkeye and Chaney as 
Hawkeye’s Indian companion, Chingachook. This In- 
dian portrayal allowed Chaney to once again display his 
strong powers as a straight character actor. All during his 
career though, besides horror films, Chaney had always 
been appearing in character roles, in films of varying 
kinds; from westerns like RIDERS OF DEATH 
VALLEY (1940) with Buck Jones and Dick Foran, to 
BIG HOUSE (1955) with Broderick Crawford, Charles 
Bronson and Reed Hadley, where Chaney played a 
hardened criminal; to mainstream performances in 
classic films like John Steinbeck’s OF MICE AND 
MEN (1939), in which Chaney acted his most famous 
screen role this side of Lawrence Talbot, playing the dim- 
witted, rabbit-loving Lennie. 

Chaney was glad to be making THE HAUNTED 
PALACE for American International. Based on Edgar 
Allan Poe’s famous poem of the same title and also H.P. 
Lovecraft’s horror novel The Strange Case of Charles 
Dexter Ward, the color film was directed by Roger Cor- 
man, written by Charles Beaumont and featured Vincent 
Price as a practitioner of black magic whose curse 
haunted an entire medieval community for a century 
after he was burnt alive at the stake by an enraged mob. 
Chaney was the sorcerer’s apprentice here, working up 
new deviltries to further enrage the villagers. 

At the time, knowing that AIP had also been making 
some new horror films with Boris Karloff, Chaney 
expressed the hope that the studio might cast both of 
them in a new thriller. He said he has always liked 
working with Karloff and would welcome another oppor- 
tunity. Previously, Karloff and Chaney had starred 
together in HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944), 
THE BLACK CASTLE (1952) and on television in a 


very special episode of ROUTE 66 , broadcast over CBS 
on October 26, 1962. In “Lizard’s Leg and Owlet’s 
Wing," Karloff had played the Frankenstein Monster. 
Peter Lorre enacted his own rather sinister self and 
Chaney had romped through a convention held at a 
Chicago motel as the Wolf Man, the Mummy and his 
father’s own immortal screen creation, the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. 

Unfortunately, AIP never did reunite Karloff and 
Chaney for a film or two. Chaney would have liked that 
very much, though. He always thought Boris Karloff was 
one of the finest actors working. 

Chaney himself had been acting for nearly ten years in 
movies before he ever was cursed by a night’s full moon 
to become the Wolf Man. Beginning his career under the 
name Creighton Chaney (his real name), he was featured 
in the thirties mostly in small parts, in films like THE 
LAST FRONTIER (1931), THE SHADOW OF SILK 
LENNOX (1932), and THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
(1934), a Mascot serial with John Wayne. In another 
serial, UNDERSEA KINGDOM (1936), Chaney had a 
featured role as Habbuk, a villianous warrior of a lost 
civilization, but mostly his roles during these years were 
minor ones, as in CHARLIE CHAN IN PARIS (1935) 
and MR. MOTO'S GAMBLE (1938). In both films he 
was on the wrong side of the law. His role as Lennie in 
OF MICE AND MEN (1939) and then his portrayal of 
the one-eyed caveman chief in the prehistoric ONE 
MILLION BC (1940) first brought him to wide recogni- 
tion. Using the name “Lon Chaney” now, his career 
began rising and rising — right up into the starry heavens 
and its full, foreboding werewolf’s moon. 

The final years of Lon Chaney’s life saw him featured 
in a variety of budget films, including HOUSE OF THE 
BLACK DEATH (1965) and DR. TERROR’S 



While not always completely accepted by young audiences. Lon Chaney portrayed 

a Western hero on a few occasions, such as in OVERLAND MAIL, wherein Indians 

attempted to burn him at the stake. " Tana leaves! Tana leaves!" pleads Lon. 




The mummy in LA CASA DEL TERROR was no ordinary 
mummy, bin the mummy of the werewolf! The Wolf Man 
struck again the first full moon after the mummy came back 


30 to life. 


"GALLERY OF HORRORS (1967), both co-starring 
John Carradine. Chaney also played in many westerns 
for producer A.C. Lyles. One of Chaney’s better horror 
films during this time was WITCHCRAFT (1964), 
filmed in Britain immediately after THE HAUNTED 
PALACE. Directed by Don Sharp, WITCHCRAFT saw 
Chaney as the leader of a witch cult in England and the 
weird tale effectively told what happened after the corpse 
of a witch buried for more than three hundred years had 
been unearthed. 

Lon Chaney had a long and successful career in mo- 
tion pictures and through the ensuing years became 
something of a legend all over the world, particularly in 
Mexico where he smilingly once mentioned that he was 
practically a national idol. A well-schooled and seasoned 
veteran who always invested even his slightest roles with 
that special brand of Lon Chaney professionalism, he 
was an enthusiastic, interested and concerned man who 
would often punctuate a conversation about film-making t 
with a big, clenched fist — aimed at those who had no 
respect for either horror films or the art of film-making 
in general— and I am very glad I had the opportunity to 
talk with him a few times. He knew more about making 
movies, and what made horror films tick, than Rolls- 
Royce knows about making cars. 

During his lifetime Lon Chaney was a Champion of 
Chillers and as long^as his films continue being shown to 
new audiences in theaters, on television or at private 
screenings, he will always be. 

Lon Chaney, Jr., was one of the very best friends a 
horror movie ever had. Jrrl 
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BEWARE 

THE BAT PEOPLE! 

by Ron Haydock 


A Special-Extra M.O.M. Movie Preview. This new 
flick fits in with our All-Vampire Issue too well to 
wait until our next number so we squeezed It in— 
enjoy, pilgrims! 


D espite its gruesome feeling of being stark reality. 

it had only been a nightmare. It had to be nightmare. 
Dr. John Beck reasoned matter-of-factly. Human beings 
cannot metamorphosi/e into grotesque bat monsters 
thirsting for the blood of the living. Such things simply do 
not happen in real, everyday life: only in nightmare. 

Dr. Beck nodded reassuringly to himself. Last night, 
then, he had not become a man-bat creature and had 
not ripped out the soft white throat of the sexy night 
nurse here at the hospital where he was a patient. That 
horrible murder had never taken place, except in his 
fever-ridden dreams. 

Beck reminded himself of all the other terrible, 
frightening experiences he'd been having ever since that 
afternoon a couple days ago when he and his new wile. 
Cathy, had gone exploring in that cave in the desert and 
he had been savagely bitten by a swarm of cave bats. 
He recalled the strange shudders he'd begun having only 
a few hours afterwards while he and Cathy were driving 
on to the ski resort for their overdue honeymoon — shudders 
that caused his eyes to momentarily glaze. He was re- 
minded too of the convulsions later on in the gondola 
that was taking them up to ski. Eyes glazing over 
again, he started hallucinating, seeing Cathy running 
for her life, chased by swarms of ugly furred. Hying 
devil bats. 

In his frenzied hallucination, one demonic bat monster 
even caught and hit his wife'. 

The immunologist nodded certainly to himself in his 
hospital bed that morning. 

The bats that had bitten him in the cave must have 
been rabid bats, he decided, and. infected by their 
bite, he had begun experiencing all these strange, terrible 
hallucinations, convulsions and nightmares. That was 
why he had come to this very hospital in fact: to undergo 
the Pasteur treatment for rabies as a preventative 
measure. 

Dr. Beck straightened his shoulders resolutely. The 
murder of the night nurse had only been a nightmare 



Above: Thar's something wrong with his hand a lot 
worse than poison ivy. Dr. deck observes, as the effects 
"I the bite from an infected bat spread. 


caused by rabid bat infection. Last evening he had be- 
come a hideous bat monster only in his feverish dreams. 

Nightmare, he told himself flatly. 

That and nothing more. 

The door to his room at the hospital opened. He 
looked up. He saw it was another of the nurses 
who had been taking care of him there at the clinic. 

She had a frightened look about her this morning, he 
noticed. 

"It's horrible." she said. “Ghastly. Dr. Beck!" 

"What is?" he asked. 





Above: The madness at Us peak. John Beck is driven 
to seek the blood of his own wife. Cathy. 


Right: The metamorphosis is nearly complete. 
Detective Sergeant Ward (Michael Palaki) 
discovers John Beck in his man-bat form. 


Far Right: This American International picture began 
innocently enough, on a desert field trip conducted 
by biologist John Beck (Moss) and his wife. 

Cathy ( Marianne Me Andrew ). 
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“There was a monstrous murder last night,” she said. 
“Right here at the hospital!” 

Dr. Beck trembled in a new convulsion of horror. 
It had been no nightmare! his tortured mind screamed 
to him. No terrible dream at all! 

Last night he had become a bat monster and killed! 

And from that moment on, for Dr. Beck, the night- 
mares really began. Nightmares that were not hardly 
fever ridden dreams at all— but stark, horrifying 
reality! 

Directed by Jerry Jameson , American International’s 
THE BAT PEOPLE was written and produced by Lou 
Shaw and stars Stewart Moss. Marianne McAndrew 
and Michael Pataki in the color horror tale of Dr. John 
Beck, an immunologist who simply wanted to study the 
bats in a cave en route to a honeymoon ski resort and 
who consequently was bitten and then damnably cursed 
by those same fire eyed, furry flying creatures with the 
living nightmare of himself becoming a grotewque blood- 
seeking human bat monster. 

For horror film nostalgists, THE BAT PEOPLE re- 
calls the terrifying curse put upon young Lawrence Talbot in 
Universal’s classic THE WOLF MAN more than thirty 
years ago. Bitten by a werewolf, Lon Chaney as 
Lawrence Talbot became a werewolf himself. Now, in 
THE BAT PEOPLE, Dr. John Beck undergoes a similar 
dread fate. Special effects-wide too. Dr. Beck, like 
Talbot and some others before him, also metamor- 
phosizes into a demonic horror moster right in front 
of your eyes: at night in the hospital, while making love 
to his wife— and later back in the desert cave when he is 
confronted by Detective Sergeant Ward, who has been 
trailing him for the horrible murders of nurses, tramps 
and young girls. 

Mauling the detective, the bat monster escapes. Out- 
side the cave though, Cathy, who’s been waiting for the 
detective, experiences a terrifying, bat-induced shudder 
herself, the result of have made love to her husband 
after he had become rabidly infected by the cave bats. 
Minutes later, she is in fact hardly surprised when a 
single ugly bat, its, teeth razor sharp, leads thousands 
of bats out of the cave to begin attacking Ward as the 
policeman frantically drives away from the cave, seek- 





ing to escape the horror back there. 

One bat after another smashes into the windshield 
of Ward’s car, and Ward skids off the highway, where 
hundreds of bats immediately swarm down on him, 
mercilessly attacking and eating him alive. The police- 
man barely has strength enough to put a shotgun to his 
throat and pull the trigger! 

The ugly bat leader wings its way back to the cave then 
and Cathy, watching, hesitates for only a brief moment. 
Then, led by an inner call to the bat cave, she starts 
making her way across the silent, windswept desert, re- 
turning to the cave — to reunion with her husband! 

Is this the horrible beginnings of a new race of 
monstrous human bat creatures? one wonders. 

Is this what the future holds for the human race? 

Writer-producer Lou Shaw hasn’t said yet. But in 
the meantime, just to be on the safe side, you might 
keep your collars buttoned down tight and your eyes 
up sharp for fire eyed forms flying across the glowing 
eye of a night's full moon. 

It just may be that THE BAT PEOPLE will be re- 
turning. This time, perhaps, to bite you. U 
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Right there at the start you have all the elements of 
tragedy that are built into the werewolf legends and 
which have bveen retained throughout dozens of movies. 
The bravest men, those who fought hand-to-hand against 
an insane wolf to save their families and neighbors, 
are the very ones to turn into insane wolves them- 
selves. 

It is the good guy who gets it in the neck. 

And there is no saving him, even though Larry 
Talbot was cured after being killed in three movies. 
After all, he returned as a werewolf— and got killed 
again— in ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET 
FRANKENSTEIN. 

Other monsters either are bom (or built) to be bad. 


Any horror movie fan with a TV set has seen dozens, 
if not hundreds, of monster movies over the years. He’s 
seen an alien and his flying saucer wipe out unfor- 
tunately created giant insects (THE COSMIC MON- 
STER, 1958). He’s seen atomic zombies (CREATURE 
WITH THE ATOM BRAIN, 1955). He's seen prehis- 
toric animals preserved to rampage in the 20th 
Century (LOST CONTINENT, 1951; THE LOST 
WORLD, 1925 and I960; KING KONG, 1933, and 
some shoddy sequels). He’s seen a misunderstood ghost 
who just wants to be friends but who terrifies those 
who confront him (CASPER THE FRIENDLY 
GHOST, 1950’s). 

Now, all of these, except maybe Casper, brought their 




troubles on themselves by being full-time nasties. But 
the werewolf gets that way by accident or by being 
heroic. 

Incidentally, there are other were-creatures and they 
all have the same problem. DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE might be considered a were-creature, one with a 
‘‘scientific” explanation. It is swilling a laboratory 
potion that turns John Barrymore, Fredric March, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Jack Palance, Kirk Douglas and who-knows- 
who-else into the brutish Hyde. And when they turn 
back — for as long as they are able to turn back — into 
that nice Dr. Jekyll, they feel very bad about what 
they did. 

Other frere-creatures in the movies include the 
classic THE CAT PEOPLE (1942), in which Simone 
Simon believes that she was afflicted by the ancient 
curse of the panther and director Val Lewton made 
use of shadow, camera tricks and such to convey chill- 
ing horror as death followed death; Hammer’s THE 
REPTILE (1966), in which Jacqueline Pearce turns into 
a snake creature every once in a while and bites 
people to death, and there was even an episode of TV’s 
GUNSMOKE which had a man believed by some people 
to turn into an elephant! (This last one turned out 
to be a hoax; the story may have been inspired by a 
were-elephant story by sometime Marvel scripter Ron 
Goulart — in Ron’s story the man really was a were- 
elephant.) 


However, stickfng to werewolves, we find some 
(ready?) fifty-eight films (some, admittedly, amateur 
films, several by Don Glut, another Marvel writer) listed 
in Walt Lee’s incredibly comprehensive REFERENCE 
GUIDE TO FANTASTIC FILMS (3 paperbacked vol- 
umes published by Chelsea-Lee Books, Box 66273, Los 
Angeles, California at $9.95 each). The quality of these 
lycanthropic films ranges from the classic, THE WOLF 
MAN, down through MUNSTER, GO HOME! to 
NYMPHO WEREWOLF. As far as can be determined, 
the first werewolf movie, THE WEREWOLF, was 
made in 1913 by Bison — whatever it was — and was a 
two-reeler in which an Indian girl raised to hate all 
white men became a werewolf. The most recent movie 
listed by Lee is 1973’s THE WEREWOLF OF WASH- 
INGTON, written, edited and directed by Milton 
Moses Ginsberg and starring Dean Stockwell as a 
Presidential press aide who also is a werewolf and 
who ultimately infects the President. Sounds like real 
life . . . 

' Most werewolf movies, except for a few comedies 
such as ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET FRANK- 
ENSTEIN (which, despite Tony Isabella, is a very funny 
movie), are tragedies. Tony may consider it a tragedy 
that the werewolf wound up in an Abbott and Costello 
movie, but Tony is wrong. 

The tragedy for the werewolf is that he is a good 
man who occasionally turns into a horrible monster and 39 



then turns back into a good man who must remember 
the evil he has done. 

The tragedy for the moviegoer, too often, is the ter- 
rible makeup. MOON OF THE WOLF, a TV movie 
made from a novel by Washington reporter Leslie H. 
Whitten (columnist Jack Anderson’s right-hand man), 
was a pretty good adaptation of a very good novel — 
right up. until they showed the werewolf in all his 
very bad makeup. 

Michael Landon of BONANZA and LITTLE 
HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE had his makeup in I WAS 
A TEENAGE WEREWOLF (1957) based on Chaney's 
makeup only with a blacker (and maybe colder?) 
nose, plus teeth so long that he couldn’t possibly 
open his mouth far enough to bite anyone. 

One of the best makeup jobs on a movie were- 
wolf was done on Oliver Reed for Hammer’s THE 
CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF in 1961. With Reed’s 
barrel-chest, he looked more like a were-bear than a 
werewolf, but he certainly didn’t look like something 
you’d want to meet on a moonlit night. 

(Incidentally, the raw deal given Reed’s werewolf is a 
good example of the nasty end of the stick werewolves 
get. He became a werewolf because his mother was 
raped by an insane man and he was subsequently born 
on December 25 — superstition held that it was insulting 
to Christ to share his birthday. It is bad luck, as any- 
one born on or near Christmas will testify: you only 
get one big gift-getting day a year instead of two. It 
really seems excessive to saddle the baby, who after all 
had nothing to say about any of this, with lycanthropy, 
too.) 

Actually, as far as makeup goes, moviemakers 
have almost always taken the hard way out. According 
to legend, the cursed man or woman turns into a wolf, 
not a man-wolf. All you have to do, then, is use a 
trained wolf and save a fortune and a lot of valuable 
time on makeup. For low-low-budget films, you can slip 
by with a trained German Shepherd. 

But it probably is too late for that now. Movie 
audiences are conditioned to expect a transformation 
scene with the stop-motion camera following, with 
many jerks and starts, the change of man into a hairy- 
faced, long-fanged man-monster. 

As noted in the case of MOON OF THE WOLF, 
bad makeup can ruin an otherwise good werewolf film. 
Better to use a real wolf or even a dog. If a German 
Shepherd isn’t available, even a Cocker Spaniel would 
be an improvement over bad makeup. 

THE CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF is based 
loosely on Guy Endore’s excellent novel THE WERE- 
WOLF OF PARIS (as an example of how loosely it 
is based, CURSE takes place in Spain) in which the 
werewolf is very specifically a wolf, not a wolf-man 
or man-wolf. The producers could have excused the 
substition of a wolf for a heavily made-up Oliver 
Reed on the grounds of faithfulness to the original 
book. 

Use of a wolf would get rid of ridiculous lines where 
a witness describes the monster as a wolf despite its 
looking more like a gorilla. However, we like good 
monster makeup as well as the next fans and hope the 
movie makeup men keep trying until they get it right. 

Oddly enough, in THE WOLF MAN, Lon Chaney 
gets bitten by a werewolf (Bela Lugosi) and turns 
into a wolf-man even though the werewolf that bit 
him was completely in the shape of a wolf This strange 
inconsistency apparently just serves to keep the movie 
40 from being called THE WOLF MEN. 


You don't have to be bitten by a passing werewolf 
or be born on Christmas Day to become a werewolf, 
according to the movies. You can inherit the curse, 
be regressed by a mad doctor, be transformed acci- 
dentally by sane doctors or be cursed by a priest. 

You can die in an interesting variety of ways, too. 
You can be beaten to death with a silver cane, be frozen 
to death, be shot with a silver bullet or be killed 
by a fall. You can even be struck by lightning. 

Worse yet, you can wind up in a movie with the Mun- 
sters or even the Three Stooges. 

When all this can happen to a nice guy, a brave guy, 
a clean-living guy, it has to be regarded as a call to 
action. Irrl 

What werewolves need is a good strong union. | 
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MAKE-UP 

MAN: 


From Schlock 
to the Exorcist 

Starting in his teens, RICK BAKER determined on 
creating monsters for Hollywood movies, and 
he has succeeded spectacularly, as this recent 
Interview proves. 

By Al Satlan and Heather Jackson with Don Glut 


R ick Baker has, in the space of three short years, 
carved out his own rightful “place of honor” in the 
field of monstrous make-up. The care, skill, and creativ- 
ity with which Rick fashions his creature-creations has 
won him the adirmation of such seasoned professionals 
as Dick Smith. Rick is one of a handful of make-up men 
specializing in the art of making and applying rubber 
“appliances” — foam-rubber masks made in several sec- 
tions and glued directly to the actor’s face. This 
technique (which Monster of the Movies readers will 
recall being used so effectively in such successful fanta- 
films as the Planet of the Apes series and countless other 
fright-films of recent vintage) gives the faces of actors 
playing these roles virtually limitless pliability, allowing 
the actor his full range of expression and giving him the 
freedom needed to play his role to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. In addition, this method of make-up has drastically 
cut the time needed for applying make-up to the actor’s 
face, and has minimized his discomfort in wearing such 
elaborate false fapes for the long periods of time required 
by motion picture acting. In short, Rick Baker is one of 
the men responsible for making the strange creatures that 
inhabit our favorite field of cinematic entertainment 
believable. Interviewed at his home in North Hollywood, 
California, by Monsters of the Movies reporters Al Sa- 
tian. Heather Johnson, and Don Glut, with some original 
photos by Al Satian at the dawn of what we predict will 
be a long and brilliant career in motion picture make-up, 
we give you . . . Rick Baker. 

THE INNERMOST SECRETS 

Q: How did you first become interested in make-up? 
A: As a kid, I loved monster-movies, and I kept wonder- 
ing, “How do they do that?” So, I just started trying it 
out on my own. I checked out books on make-up from 
the public library and read occasional articles in monster 
movie magazines. I was about thirteen when I began 
making rubber appliances. Then, I started meeting peo- 
ple in the business, and I learned things from them. I 
always admired Dick Smith’s work — he was more of an 
artist than a lot of the other people. I could tell he cared 


It's a giant rat and Rick Baker himself (left to right). Rick 
offers MOM readers a "sneak preview" of one of the many 
creatures in Bert l. Gordon’s forthcoming remake of H.G. 
Wells' FOOD OF THE GODS. 43 




about what he did. It wasn’t just a job to him, which is a 
rut some people get into after a while. Then, when I 
graduated from high school, my parents decided to go 
back to New York, where I was born. Seeing my chance, 
I wrote Dick a letter and sent some photos along, and I 
got a reply right away. He loved my work, thought it was 
really terrific, and said he wanted to meet me. It was a 
super letter, and he sent a lot of “neat stuff’ with it, like 
photos of the first make-up test for LITTLE BIG MAN, 
which he’d just finished. I spent quite a bit of time with 
him in New York. He was very open, told me everything 
I wanted to know, even gave me a notepad to write it all 
down on! I spent an entire day just taking notes, all his 
formulas, everything! Not a secret in the world. 


Q: Have you seen HAROLD AND MAUDE? 

A: Yeah! That was my childhood! Also a movie called 
MORGAN, a film everybody kids me about — the one 
about that ape-crazy guy. When I built my first gorilla 
suit I wore it all over the place. I used to go into depart- 
ment stores and ride up and down the escalators dressed 
in it. I used to sit up in a tree in a park and wait to freak 
out some unwary passerby . . . 

THE FIRST MONSTER 

Q: Was OCTAMAN your first movie? 

A: Yes, it was filmed up in Bronson Canyon, where 
every other cruddy horror film was made. Harry Essex, 



These Dracula and Frankenstein Monster masks were created by Rick Baker while he was still in his teens. 


Q: He didn’t "hold back” anything? 

A: No! He’s not afraid, because he’s talented. Some peo- 
ple only have a few secrets, a few little formulas, and 
that’s all they have over somebody else. If you discover 
their secrets, you’re as good as they are. But Dick isn’t 
afraid of that, because he knows he has talent — he can 
tell someone how he did something, and they still won’t 
be able to match his work. And, if somebody can, then 
he’s happy to see it. We’ve been great friends since that 
visit. So, most of my techniques are based on what I 
learned from Dick Smith. 

Q: Why do you think you found make-up so fascinating? 
A: The intriguing thing about make-up is that it’s fun to 
“put people on,” to make them think that this is really 
“like it is." I used to make myself up as though I’d been 
killed and lie in the street, and people would scream, 
“My God, look! That kid’s got a hole in his head! Or, I’d 
make up a friend of mine, and he’d go running home and 
yell, “Ma, Ma, I burned my hand!” and his mother’d get 
all upset. But then people started to dislike me . . . 


who wrote the screenplays for THE CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON and IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE, produced and directed it. He’d 
decided that the “thing to do” nowadays was to go in- 
dependent and make his own film, and he chose a 
monster-movie for his first production because they 
always make money. The trouble was, I think he was 
making a monster-movie just for that reason; he didn’t 
seem to me to care what sort of monsters it was about! 
Because he’d written a few of them that were fairly good 
and successful, he thought he knew what monster-movies 
were all about. The script was made up of scenes almost 
identical to scenes from both of those movies put 
together. He updated the plotline a bit with the theme of 
ecology — somehow, this creature was passed off as being 
the product of pollution. It’s a “mutated octopus." 

He’d already had the costume designed when he ap- 
proached me with the subject. If I’d designed it, I would 
have done it much differently. The man who originally 
discussed the job with Essex didn’t tell him exactly what 


could and couldn’t be done for the budget they were 
working with. I told him we could do the job for the 
money offered, but that the costume would have definite 
limitations. For instance, I asked him if he wanted the 
costume’s eyes to move, and he asked, "Will it cost more 
money?” I said yes, and he said, “No, we don’t need to 
have the eyes move” — things like that. He wanted a great 
monster created for next-to-nothing. So, my good friend 
Doug Beswick, with whom I worked on this film, and I 
invented a new technique for this costume, which, I think, 
worked out nicely. This suit proved a lot more difficult to 
make than we’d thought it would, because it couldn’t be 
divided into sections in the usual way — so that the head 
and other portions could be removed between scenes to 
let the actor get some air. There’s no place you can just 
stick a tentacle on a human being and make it look con- 
vincing. So, half the suit was all one upper section, and 
the actor, Reed Morgan, had to be tied tightly into it. It 
was quite an ordeal for him to go through. He’s a terrific 
guy! It took us about half an hour to get him into that 
suit, and that long to get him out of it again! 

That film was quite an experience for me. It was my 
first film, and I had some illusions about what it was 
going to be like to work in a movie. Doug and I wanted to 
do it right, so we gave a lot more than what we were paid 
for. We made that costume for what I make in a week 
now. But, we wanted something half-way decent for our 
first film, so we did the best we could. We were both fans 
of horror films, we both knew what things worked and 
what things didn’t, so we thought we’d spend a little time 
and make our part of the film look good. 

Unfortunately, that’s not the way it works. The 
original script was written so that the Octaman itself was 
never seen head-to-toe except for one establishing shot. 
The whole story built up to that shot. Well, it was a ten- 
day shooting schedule, and they lost a couple of days at 
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John Landis as the star and director of SCHLOCK. 


again by Elaine Baker, f We wish we had i 


The Infant Demon of ITS ALIVE in a make-up 
picture of this pretty girl as herself. I 


the outset due to poor planning. Essex was going crazy, 
tearing pages out of the script right and left, shouting, 
“It’s the last day and we’ve got half of the script to 
shoot!” When the initial shooting was completed, they 
wound up with a film that didn’t make any sense at all. 

• There was nothing that held the plot together. So, they 
spent some additional money, brought the costumes out 
of retirement after it had been torn to shreds, fixed it up a 
little, and shot about forty-five additional minutes of the 
monster. For instance, they added one scene of the 
OCTAMAN wrestling with a stuffed alligator . . . 

Q: Varnished? 

A: It was! A stiff, fully-lacquered, stuffed alligator! 
They shot the scene from behind a clump of bushes, 
figuring nobody’d be able to tell the difference between 
the stuffed alligator and a stock-shot of a live alligator 
running through the swamp. But it came out so obvious- 
ly, it was really hilarious! But I still cared about the film, 
still wanted to see the finished version and try to make 
some suggestions to improve it. Well, I learned fast that 
these people aren’t going to listen to me. They don’t 
want to do it right, they just want to get it done. 

I also learned never to believe what they tell me. For 
instance, we never did finish off those feet on the costume 

46 properly. They’re just sort of “stuck on” there, and they 


look more like elf's shoes than tentacles. We’d asked 
them if the feet would be seen in the film, and they’d said, 
“No, never.” Then they filmed a close-up of those feet 
walking through the swamp, and in the shot you can see 
big zippers up the backs of them ! So, I learned. Now I try 
to make everything as if it will be clearly seen in a film, 
because it very probably will be! 

This film was in some ways a bad experience, and in 
some ways a good experience. I met some nice people 
through working in it — Kerwin Matthews, for one, 
whom I’ve respected since seeing him as Sinbad in 
SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINBAD. I really hated to 
see him in this film! 

A LITTLE INFORMATION ON THE EXORCIST 

Q: Tell us everything about THE EXORCIST that you 
won’t get into trouble for telling! 

A: (laughing) Well, I can’t tell you anything about it! 
Seriously, I did work for about three months with Dick 
Smith on that film, but I’d better not say too much about 
that. 

Q: Why is that film such a big secret? 

A: I don’t see why they make such a secret of how some 
of the effects were done, but I can see why they don’t 
want to release photos or scenes out of context — the 


movie has a very definite build-up to each scene, and 
these key scenes only work within the context of the 
whole movie. 

Q: Let’s talk about SCHLOCK, then. How did that 
project begin? 

A: I was sitting in my room discussing the construction 
of the OCTAMAN with Bill Hedge, who introduced that 
job to me, when the phone rang. Here was this crazy man 
on the phone, saying he was directing his first film, and 
that he wanted me to design the monster for it! He’d 
gotten my number from Don Post, of Don Post Studios. 
He’d gone over there to buy an inexpensive gorilla suit 
for this film, since he wanted a schlocky-looking monster 
anyway, and Don had recommended me for the job in- 
stead. When he came over a few nights later to look over 
my work, he decided that he didn’t want the monster to 
look like an actor in a low-budget costume after 
all — instead, he wanted it to look real, but still come off 
convincingly doing the stupid things the monster in his 
script did. What he wanted was something along the lines 
of the apes in 2001 — a missing link, but more on the ape 
side of man than the human side. I wanted to do the op- 
posite — make the creature’s appearance more human, 
and this is a good example of the sort of conflicts that 
arise in working in movies — the make-up man wants one 
thing, but the director wants another. He was the direc- 


tor, so I had to do what he wanted. I do think it worked 
out well that way, though. 

The problem with SCHLOCK was that there wasn’t 
any money to be had. Most of my payment was a defer- 
ment. There was very little money for materials — it 
sounds like I’m trying to make excuses for the fact that it 
wasn’t very good, which I am! But if I’d had more money 
to work with, it would’ve been a lot better. It’s just that 
on a low-budget film like SCHLOCK, I can’t spend $10.- 
000 to get good quality hair to use for the costume. Take 
the apes in 2001, for example — the whole costumes were 
ventilated, the way hair pieces are, all hand-tied, one hair 
at a time.lt takes a long time just to do a mustache that 
way, but to do a whole body takes forever! And there 
were about twenty of those costumes! But, they had the 
time and money to spend on that film — John Landis 
didn't. 

I guess I had about five weeks, from the very begin- 
ning, to turn out that costume. I was very inexperienced 
at the time — OCTAMAN was all I’d done previously, 
and this was a completely different project from that one. 
The main problem here was that John wanted to play the 
monster himself, as well as direct the film! Since the 
director has to be on the set first thing in the morning, 
even though the monster’s scenes for that day may not be 
shot until late afternoon, I couldn’t begin putting the 
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make-up on just prior to John’s scenes. 

THE DIRECTOR IN THE APE SUIT 

Q: So Landis had to direct in costume? 

A: Right! That made things a lot rougher on the 
costume, on me, and on John! Instead of sleeping till 
noon and then beginning the make-up, I had to be up at 
two a.m. to get John ready to be on the set, in make-up, 
at six'. He was also the last one finished at the end of the 
day, so I couldn't take the make-up off of him until the 
whole day’s shooting was done. I’d start cleaning him up 
when the sun went down, and that took another hour and 
a half! Then, we’d get something to eat . . . sometimes 
. . . and then I'd repair the costume and prepare for the 
next day. 

To top it all off, we were shooting in Agoura, Cali- 
fornia, during a heat wave, and it was around 120 degrees 
some of the days we were shooting! Fortunately, I’d an- 
ticipated problems, so I’d made the outfit with very few 
visible edges, or parts that were liable to fall apart. So, if 
the mask came loose in a certain section, it wouldn’t 
show. Some things we found out the hard way! Original- 
ly, when I made John up, he’d get into the whole suit and 
spend the day in it. The first day of shooting was one of 
the hottest, and the suit lost about half of its fur! After 
that, he put the suit on just before the monster’s scenes 
and wore only the face make-up the rest of the day. 

Q: Did the finished picture turn out different from the 
original script? 

A: A lot! The plot was basically the same, but it was 
more involved— the gags were more intricate. But a lot of 
these scenes proved too difficult to shoot as written, so we 
had to settle for simpler versions of some of them. I think 
John did a very good job, considering it was his first film, 
but he needed somebody to tell him when to quit. He just 
went wild sometimes, and did things tht I really didn’t 
care for. 

EVEN MONSTERS NEED ENERGY 

Q: Has the current “energy crisis” caused you any dif- 
ficulties? 

A: It’s starting to be a problem. I bake my foam rubber 
in a huge ele’ctric oven, and when I’m really busy, 
producing something for a film, that oven’s going ten 
hours a day! I don’t mind the expense so much, but if 
they start shutting off my power because I’m using more 
than “my share,” I’m in a spot! Also, with the oil shor- 
tages, they’re not producing that much natural latex 
anymore. And for make-up, it’s the only type of rubber 
that really works. Polyurathane, plastic foam latex, is not 
developed to the point that will make it suitable for 
make-up. Most make-up men used the latex Uniroyal 
was making, and now Uniroyal’s stopped producing it. 
Besides the oil shortages, there’s not that much of a de- 
mand for natural latex anymore. The companeis that 
used natural foam rubber for mattresses and such are 
using Polyfoam now. Fortunately for me, I don’t use that 
latex anymore, I use some made by a make-up man, 
George Bau, who was one of the original developers of 
foam rubber. His latex is made for make-up purposes, 
and it’s far superior to what was being made by Uniroyal. 
But, because of professional jealousies, stupid, petty 
jealousies, a lot of make-up men out here won’t use it, 
because another make-up man makes it. 

But this energy shortage is starting to scare me now, 
because so many things like that are starting to dis- 
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In a more serious moment. John Landis directs Enrica Blanker 
on some of the fine points of screaming in SCHLOCK. 


appear. I'm wondering, what’s going to happen to make- 
up? It’s reached a certain point now — for instance. Jack 
Pierce didn't have all these things, but he made do. What 
he did was fine for the time, and he did some really effec- 
tive make-ups, but that same style wouldn’t work today. 
For one thing, films are so much sharper today, they 
don’t employ diffusion . . . 

Q: And the audiences are much sharper as well! 

Q: Yeah! And they won’t accept that kind of thing 
anymore. So, we’re using foam rubber, and it’s working 
out beautifully. But now the suppliers are disappearing, 
and what are we going to do? 

Q: What do you do when you’re not working on a film 
project? 

A: When I’m not working on a film. I’m doing 
something I want to do. Here’s the situation: I became a 
make-up man because I like make-up. I enjoy creating 
these characters and effects, and I thought it would be 
great to have a job that was actually my hobby. The 
problem is, I can’t always do a project the way I want to 
do it, and sometimes I have to do things I don’t want to 
do at all. When that happens, the whole thing boils down 
to being “just a job” after all, and the enjoyment isn’t 
there. So, to keep my sanity, and keep my enthusiasm up, 
I still pursue the projects I really want to do when I'm 
not working in a picture. I think some of my best stuff is 
the stuff I do that isn't done for movies, but for myself. 
Working on my own personal projects, I can spend some 
time on them, rather than concerning myself with getting 
something done in two days to meet a shooting schedule. 
This way, I feel I’m improving my craft in my spare time. 
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The man who has taken until himself the role 
of the werewolf more than any other since 
Lon Chaney, Jr., lives In Spain. Some, but not 
all, of his films have been shown In America. 
Who other than Eric Hoffman could tell us 
ich about this new Wolf Man star? 


F THE WEREWOLF 


1968, Spain experienced what could only be de- 
scribed as a gigantic horror movie ‘boom’ within the 
country’s motion picture industry. Westerns (usually in 
-production with Italy . . . and sometimes Germany!), 
spy pictures, and possibly a fantastic co-production or 
two had served as the basic ‘bread and butter’ produc- 
tions of the industry. More prestigious pictures were 
frequently destined for our ‘art houses’ here in the States. 

But with the appearance of one film, literally, tales of 
the macabre became the thing. Stories of ghouls, vam- 
pires, whatnots and things that go bump in the night were 
combined with full-scale gothic trappings . . . and liberal 
amounts of bloodletting (often in glorious color by 
Technicolor, Eastman Color, Deluxe, etc.) One com- 
pany, Profilmes, seems to have become the Hammer 
Films of Spain! 

The title of the fateful motion picture was LA 
MARCA DEL HOMBRE LOBO (Mark of the 
Werewolf/Wolfman), filmed in color and ... a first for 
Spain . . . 3-Dimension. It not only marked the debut of 
possibly the first continuing werewolf character for films 
since Lon Chaney’s classic Larry Talbot of the 40s, it 
also brought stardom to an actor named Paul Naschy, 
launching him on a career of cinematic terror that has 
not ended yet. In a sense, he has become Spain’s equivalent 
of Karloff-Lugosi-Lee-Cushing-Chaney in that he has 
played almost every kind of crature or human monster 
imaginable. He has been a living Mummy (LA 
VENGENZA DE LA MOMIA— 1973), Count Dracula 
(DRACULA’S GREAT LOVE— ’72), a guru and his 
zombie-master brother (LA REBELION DE LAS 
MUERTAS— ’72), a grave-robber/ghoul (LA ORGIA 
DE LOS MUERTOS— ’72), Jack The Ripper (1971) 
and a gang leader who has parts of another man’s brain 
grafted into his skull (LAS RATAS NO DUERMEN 
DE NOCHE — ’73), among others. Information 
available at present (via the now defunct Spain film-zine, 
TERROR FANTASTIC) indicates that Naschy has 
made almost 30 films generally in the area of the fan- 
tastic/terror category. At the second Fantastic Film con- 
vention held in France, he was presented with a special 
award for his performance as the title character in EL 
JOROBADO DE LA MORGUE (The Hunchback of 
the Morgue — ’72). 

But, evidently, he is known to Spain's film audiences 
predominantly as the portrayal of Waldemar Daninsky, 
the tormented, almost Talbot-like hero afflicted with the 
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slightly anti-social trait of lycathropy. Naschy has por- 
trayed the character in, to date, seven films, outdoing 
Chaney by two films (not counting a Mexican 
appearance, LA CASA DEL TERROR, or a TV show 
or two). In some ways, the characters of the two actors 
are a bit similar, a point which will be touched up briefly 
later on. 

Leaving a brief career as an architect, Naschy’s first 
big film appearance just happened to be in a screenplay 
he wrote himself! (He writes under his given name, Jacin- 
to Molina.) The character of Waldemar Daninsky/EI 
Hombre Lobo caught on like mad ... not surprising 
since it was blasted out of the screen in Eastman Color, 
70mm, Stereo sound and, as mentioned before, 3- 
Dimension! Unlike the Chaney starrers, Naschy’s 
werewolf films seem to be independent of the other (with 
possibly one or two films joined by one incident — Dan- 
insky’s death via silver bullet and his resurrection in the 
next), the stories existing on their own, and, in one case, a 
different time period. What they have in common, 
however, is the werewolf character itself. 

Directed by Enrique L. Eguilus, LA MARCA DEL 
HOMBRE LOBO sank its teeth right into the heart of 
the matter by afflicting the Polish born Daninsky with his 
moon-howling, hair-growing habit through the bite of 
another werewolf. An ancestor, to be precise, known as 
Wolfstein. A most unpleasant type, Wolfstein had been 
put to rest in the vault beneath his ruined castle with a 
silver dagger through his heart. Of course, after the 
audiences learn of this little skeleton in Waldemar’s 
closet, it’s clear what’s to come. Sure enough, two gyp- 
sies, seeking shelter from a storm, decide to camp out in 
the castle vault and, while searching the various coffins of 
other ancestors for valuables, find Wolfstein’s crypt, 
remove the dagger and . . . guess who’s coming for 
dinner tonight. 

Feeling a bit beastly since his rest has been disturbed, 
Wolfstein begins doing his thing until the villagers 
organize a hunt for the supposed wolf. Waldemar, a 
slightly impoverished nobleman, goes along on the hunt 
after the gypsies’ corpses have been found. As fate, and 
the scriptwriter, would have it, he’s the one who finds 
Wolfstein, who greets his descendant with a hearty 
fanging before being dispatched with the dagger 
Waldemar brought for the occasion. 

A bug on the occult and supernatural, Waldemar 
knows that since he has been bitten by a werewolf and 
lived (sound familiar?), he has a problem. Sure enough, 
when the full moon rises, Waldemar changes and does his 
lycanthropic thing. The next day, he seeks help from his 
friend Rudolfo and the girl they both love. Hyacinth. The 
trio remember that Wolfstein’s vault also was a 
laboratory, since the old man was a bit of a scien- 
tist/alchemist in his day. The lab, although covered with 
dust, is still intact. The plot turns when a letter is dis- 
covered from a Dr. Mialhoff, a correspondent of 
Wolfstein’s, who claimed he had the cure for lycan- 
thropy. Taking a wild chance that the man might be 
alive, Waldemar contacts the scientist, who arrives by 
train ... at night. Along with his wife. He may have been 
a correspondent of Wolfstein’s, but ancient he isn’t! In 
fact, Mialhoff and his very exotic wife, Wandessa, seem 
to be in their 30s! Besides that, both have a strange un- 
earthly air to them . . . and are fond of capes. Any 
questions? 

Back at the castle, Waldemar has had Rudolfo and 
Hyacinth chain him in the old dungeon when the 
werewolf spell begins. Mialhoff and Wandessa are shown 
52 the rabid Daninsky and supposedly begin their work. 


The Spanish Wolf Man can not be chained for long! 

However, the couple are what we suspected. They are 
vampires, worshippers of Satan. They have a plan to get 
the werewolf under their power and use him to further 
their satanic work. 

Wandessa romances Rudolfo, while Mialhoff goes for 
Hyachinth. To add to everything, Wolfstein is brought 
back to life again, only to be killed by his descendant in a 
battle of the werewolves. 

During all this, the suspicious fathers of Rudolfo and 
Hyachinth have figured out what’s happening. With 
Rudolfo leading them, they stake Wandessa and then go 
after Mialhoff, just as the vampire prepares to make off 
with Hyacinth. Waldemar, back to normal, has been 
freed from the dungeon and joins the hunt, only to 
change to the werewolf and do battle with the vampire, 
tearing his throat out before turning on the others. 
Hyachinth, however, fires a gun that shoots silver bullets 
at the werewolf, who falls to the ground, changing back 
to Waldemar, who has found peace in death ... or has he? 

No such luck! The success of LA MAKLA DfcL 
HOMBRE LOBO in Spain was the start of a second 
production, bringing back Naschy as Daninsky. 

During its release, the first werewolf picture popped up 
throughout Europe under various titles: THE WOLF- 
MAN OF COUNT DRACULA, HELL’S 
CREATURES, and THE VAMPIRES OF DR. 
DRACULA, to name a few. In 1972, it was released over 


In THE WEREWOLF VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMAN, the shrouded figure of 
Wandesa ( Patty Sheppard) menaces the helpless Elvira f Barbara Cappell) being held by 
new vampire recruit Genevieve ( Gaby Fuchs). 


here as FRANKENSTEIN’S BLOODY TERROR, 
with appropriate, and misleading, art-work for its new ti- 
tle. Cut from its reportedly original running time of 133 
minutes (!) to 83, the film was shown in 7mm and 3-D. 
Unfortunately, .the depth process was not exactly the 
best. Plot-wise, dubbed and with some poor devices for 
creating the 3-D effect, the film was disappointing to 
U.S. fans. It did have some interesting moments, but 
didn’t make that much of a splash. 

Nevertheless, Spain got Hombre-Lobo film #2 with 
LAS NOCHES DEL HQMBRE LOBO (Night of the 
Wolf Man) made in ’68 in co-production with France. 
Not too much information is available on the film. 
However, Naschy wrote the story and screenply (as he 
would on the other werewolf pictures) once again. 

THE WOLF MAN NEEDS A DOCTOR 

The plot had the melancholy lycanthrope seeking help 
from a Dr. Bradoch, an old acquaintance, while assisting 
the man in experiments that might cure him of his hair- 
growing habit. But it soon turns out that Bradoch is a lit- 
tle off-beat himself and is using Daninsky to take revenge 
on those who disgraced and rejected him for his 
diabolical experiments. After disposing of several victims 
while in his wrewolf state, Daninsky lets Bradoch know 
he's had it, in no uncertain terms. The mad scientist 


gets his — from the enraged werewolf! 

In 1969 Naschy made only one picture, another entry 
in the Daninsky saga. But this time, Daninsky took 
something of a back seat in the plot, which was reminis- 
cent of the old-time monster rallies of the 40s when 
studios decided that the more monsters you shoved at an 
audience, the bigger the box-office. 

EL HOMBRE QUE VINO DE UMMO. (translation: 
THE MAN WHO CAME FROM UMMO; it was 
known in Spain as LOS MONSTRUOS DEL TER- 
ROR and in Mexico as OPERACION TERROR) com- 
bined the werewolf with Frankenstein’s Monster, Dracu- 
la, a Mummy named Pha-Ho-Tep and a heavy layer of 
science-fiction space opera of the “they’re out to take 
over the world” variety. 

Co-produced by Jaime Prade (Spain)/Eichberg Film 
(Germany)/International Jaguar (Rome), the sci- 
fi/horror epic gave the top spot to Michael Rennie with 
top European star Karin Dor (remembered by some 
audiences in the U.S. as Blofeld’s agent who was 
devoured by the piranhas in YOU ONLY LIVE 
TWICE) second in line. 

The plot had alien invaders from the planet Ummo set- 
ting up an advance party in an abandoned castle in Cen- 
tral Europe. Taking over the bodies of some dead Earth 
scientists, the aliens, led by Odo Warnoff (Rennie), plan 
to launch a campaign of terror against mankind by re- 
viving many of the monsters of popular superstition. So 
saying, the aliens proceed to track down and gather 
together the Mummy, Frankenstein’s Monster, Dracula 
and the corpse of Waldemar Daninsky (Naschy again). 
During the search-and-retrieve operations, various 
deaths occur. But it soon turns out that the main danger 
to the project, outside of discovery, is within the alien 53 



ranks itself. Brilliant though he may be, Warnoff has not 
reckoned with the emotions inherent in the bodies of the 
original ‘owners.’ One of his number, Maleva, has begun 
to fall in love with Waldemar. 

Full moon . . . Waldemar changes again and goes on a 
rampage in the nearby town, causing the police and the 
villagers to prepare a raid on the castle. Aided by Maleva 
and another alien, Waldemar turns on the other 
creatures, helping in destroying them. Now a werewolf, 
Waldemar goes after Maleva who finishes him off with 
the traditional silver bullets, just as the villagers and 
authorities hit the castle. Before the humans can act, 
however, Warnoffs alien controllers, as punishment for 
his failure, change him back to his rightful form, leaving 
him to die in the blaze. 

LA FURIA DEL HOMBRE LOBO (1971) gave a 
new cause for Daninsky’s lycanthropy with a page out of 
WEREWOLF OF LONDON. This time, Daninsky was 
part of a scientific expedition in Tibet, attacked and 
bitten by a strange creature in the mountains. A storm 
finishes the expedition and Waldemar is rescued by some 


Sherpas who give him a strange parchment (no 
Mariphasa plant here!). Back in civilization, Waldemar 
reads the document . . . and wishes he hadn’t. He has just 
learned that the curse of the werewolf has been 
transmitted to him through the bite of his attacker. All 
that’s missing to trigger the change is the full moon. 

Desperate, despairing . . . and not too crazy about the 
whole situation, either . . . Waldemar goes to see Dr. 
Illona Heilman, an old flame he had left in order to 
marry another girl, Erika. Bitter over the years, Illona is 
delighted to have Waldemar come to her for help. Being 
like any vengeful sort, she sees a chance to have her mo- 
ment of one-upsmanship. After being dropped by the 
fickle Waldemar, Illona went on to become a great scien- 
tist, carrying on her father’s work on mind control. She 
has Waldemar attack and bite his own wife! Now there 
are two werewolves running around. Before the picture is 
over, the now-lycanthropic Erika is killed and Illona gets 
hers from the enraged Daninsky, after firing silver bullets 
into him, giving him one of the most expensive cases of 
heartburn since the Mexican “Nostradamus” series 



Paul Naschy feels the bile of the silver dagger. The dagger is even more irritating than fleas! But ultimately no more dangerous 
to the seemingly deathless werewolf. 
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Spain's Wolf Man has had competition other than Lon Chaney. Here's Matt Willis in THE RETURN OF THE VAMPIRE. Is 
Nina Foch saying "Get your paws off me"? 


(Platinum bullets were needed to kill off the blue-blooded removed from the corpse, it comes back to life, a little 

vampire of Mexico.) ticked-off at being revived, and slaughters the two 

medical men. 

NEVER ASK A WEREWOLF FOR HELP In Paris, Elvire and Genevieve, two attractive medical 

students (Gaby Fuchs and Barbara Cappell), are plan- 
Germany (Atlas International— Munich) and Spain ning a trip into the 'mountains in the North. Their 

(Plata Films) combined forces for LA NOCHE DE goal— to find the grave of Wandessa de Nadasdy, a 

WALPURGIS (or THE WEREWOLF’S SHADOW) woman who lived during the Middle Ages. According to 

in 1970. Sharing the screenplay credits with Hans the legends about her, Wandessa made the Wicked Witch 

Munkell, Jacinto Molina/Naschy seemed to come up of the West look like Granny Goose; her reputation made 

with a direct connection with the previous picture. her the queen of vampirism, sadism and Satanic prac- 

Waldemar Daninsky is dead (?) and interred in a crypt tices. The girls intend to find the girl, believing they can 

when a police surgeon and his aide come to perform an substantiate many of the theories they have discovered in 

autopsy on the supposed werewolf ... on the night of a their work on a doctorate thesis they are working on. 

full moon! Right away, you know they’ve made a big Naturally, the girls become lost in the woods and en- gg 

mistake. Sure enough, as soon as the silver bullets are counter a strange, solitary recluse who lives in a large 



One of Naschy's less-than-classic competitors in a scene from WEREWOLF IN A GIRLS' DORMITORY. 
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house in the middle of the forest. He offers them the 
shelter of his house, explaining that it will be a week 
before Pierre, a man from the village, will arrive to bring 
supplies. The girls accept, unaware that their kindly host, 
who declares himself a student of art and nature, is 
Waldemar, evidently keeping himself in isolation so he 
cannot do any damage during his full moon mania. 

Armed with an abundant knowledge of the occult 
(nothing like experience) and Gothic churches, 
Waldemar helps the girls locate Wandessa’s grave. 
Genevieve opens it and cuts her wrist on the coffin 
splinters. The blood from the wound drips onto 
Wandessa’s skeleton, eventually reviving the vam- 
pire/witch queen, who makes Genevieve her first victim, 
converting her to vampirism. Elvire becomes the next 
target, but Waldemar comes to the rescue as Genevieve is 
about to vampirize her former friend. All Genevieve 
receives for her efforts is a stake in the heart, courtesy of 
Waldemar. 

Many eerie events lead to the climax. Armed with the 
silver cross of Mayenza (which looks suspiciously like the 
cross-dagger of the first film), Daninsky finds 


Wandessa’s tomb, only to change into the werewolf 
again. The vampire and werewolf clash, with the wolf 
man ripping out his enemy’s throat. But, once again, 
there’s no happy ending for him. Elvire, seeing he can’t 
shake off his lupine habits, plunges the cross-dagger into 
Waldemar’s heart, apparently freeing him from his curse. 

So far, Daninsky’s hangup was confined to his lycan- 
thropy. But Naschy/Molina pulled out the stops with 
DR. JEKYLL & THE WOLF MAN (1971), mixing 
generous doeses of the werewolf saga with Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s creation. 

The Dr. Jekyll in this film is the grandson of the in- 
famous scientist, who has rediscovered that formula 
again. Justine, Jekyll’s beloved, is attacked by a mugger, 
only to be rescued by a stranger named . . . Waldemar 
Daninsky. Waldemar’s secret is soon out and Justine 
takes him to see young Dr. Jekyll. Trying a desperate 
idea, Jekyll decides to try the new formula on Waldemar 
. . . with successful results! The werewolf seems to have 
disappeared with continued treatment. But, naturally, in 
true terror tradition, trouble enters. Jekyll’s assistant, 
Sandra, jealous of her superior’s success, and possibly 



Justine, gives a larger dose to Waldemar. The result: 
Waldemar may be free of the wolf man, but now his split- 
personality has produced a dividend — the evil Mr. Hyde 
has returned, taking over Daninsky’s body and commit- 
ting several crimes. And Waldemar thought he had 
problems before! 

Trying to come up with a new tangent, after the next 
silver bullet, Naschy whipped up a screenplay that gave 
the audience a look at one of Waldemar’s ancestors . . . 
plus another origin for his werewolf problem. 

A WEREWOLF’S FAMILY PROBLEMS 

EL RETORNO DE WALPURGIS (1973) began in 
the 16th century, when Poland invaded Hungary. An ar- 
my, led by Irineus Daninsky, the infamous inquisitor, 
had captured a quaint little area known as Transyl- 
vania, condemning many victims to the “persuasive” 
methods of the Inquisition as well as the stake. 

Among those condemned was Princess Elizabeth Bath- 
sory who, before she went up in flames, placed a curse 
upon Irineus and his future descendants. 

The year is now 1900, and in that cheery little vacation 
spot in the Carpathians, a series of horrible murders are 
occurring ... all during the night of the full moon. The 
villagers believe that the killings are the work of an es- 
caped homicidal maniac. Sharing that belief is 
Waldemar, descended from the infamous inquisitor. 

Expecting a baby, Waldemar’s wife Kinga learns, from 
one of the old servants, the truth about Waldemar’s fami- 
ly tree. It seems that the curse put on Irineus has claimed 
her husband as its latest victim. He becomes a werewolf 
when the full moon rises. 

Naturally, Kinga isn’t too crazy about the whole situa- 
tion and determines to do something about it. She drives 
a silver cross into his heart. But, with an offspring on the 
way, it’s pretty obvious that the curse, or the picture, isn’t 



Britain, as well as Spain, has produced some celebrated beast- 
men. such as Oliver Reed in THE CURSE OF THE 
WEREWOLF. 


over yet. Perhaps the son of Waldemar Daninsky will 
carry on. Who knows? 

As stated earlier, Naschy’s creation and the Wolf Man 
of the 40s do have a few vague similarities. Visually, both 
do their messy thing in the traditional dark shirt and 
trousers. Both are aware of what’s happening to them 
and aren’t exactly happy about the whole thing. Both 
have had their experiences with medical people 
(Waldemar — Dr. Bradoch, Illona and young Jekyll: 
Talbot — Dr. Mannering, Niemann) and everything has 
always gone wrong, leaving them just the same . . . and 
with a few bodies strewn around for good measure. 

Originally, both became the way they were through the 
bite of another werewolf (at least in the first picture). 

And naturally, both have the same reaction to silver 
bullets . . . they die, what else? 

The fact that Naschy has been able to maintain the 
popularity of his “Hombre-Lobo" character through 
seven pictures, in Spain, despite a basic handicap ... a 
name like Waldemar Daninsky . . . says something about 
the character. Obviously limited in his scope of adven- 
ture, Naschy/Jacinto Molina has managed to come up 
with a few inventive twists in his plots, avoiding, if possi- 
ble, going through a complex and utterly improbable 
routine of resurrection in way to connect all the pictures. 
Perhaps the only two contact points that are obvious 
(from the data available) are the ending of LA FURIA 
DEL HOMBRE LOBO and LA NOCHE DE WAL- 
PURGIS; Waldemar slain via silver bullets and revived 
in the next film by the slugs being removed. 

Only a few of Paul Naschy’s films have appeared in 
America. LA MARCA DEL HOMBRE LOBO arrived 
as FRANKENSTEIN’S BLOODY TERROR; LA 
NOCHE DE WALPURGIS was retitled THE WERE- 
WOLF VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMAN; DR. JEKYLL 
Y EL HOMBRE LOBO (Jekyll & The Wolf Man) has 
reportedly been acquired for U.S. distribution. THE 
MAN WHO CAME FROM UMMO is on U.S. TV. 
HUNCHBACK OF THE MORGUE (which received a 
good review in Variety during the 1972 Sitges Fantastic 
Film Festival), DRACULA’S GREAT LOVE and EL 
ESPANTO SURGE DE LA TUMBA (The Dead Rise 
From The Grave) are in distrubtion or scheduled for 
future release. All are in color. Perhaps Naschy may ob- 
tain some measure of popularity in America as he has in 
Spain. 

Whether or not this occurs, one thing is certain. Paul 
Naschy is possibly the first new terror star to appear 
since Peter Cushing and Christopher Lee made their im- 
pact on the movie-going public via Hammer Films. 
While his films have generally been restricted to Europe 
(predominantly Spain, France and Germany). Paul 
Naschy does merit attention for, at the very least, the 
various films he has made in the brief time he has been in- 
volved in films, the variety of roles he has played (ranging 
from out-and-out monsters to, in one picture, a detective 
trying to capture a psychopathic killer) and his ac- 
complishments as both actor and writer. 

It will be interesting to observe, through the bits and 
pieces of information that drift over to the U.S., what 
Naschy’s next projects will be. In interviews in various 
magazines and in the excellent Little Shop of Horrors 
fanzine, he has stated he would like to do a film with 
Cushing or Lee. His interest in the fantastic is obvious; 
hence, whether or not Paul Naschy continues to chill the 
spines of audiences in Spain, he will at least have carved 
his own particular in the listing of those who made an im- 
pact in the field of terror cinema. 
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Missed Any Marvel Masterpieces Lately? 

Don’t fret, faithful one! 

The Marvel Bach-Issue Emporium is now open and ready for business! 




Okay, you win! 

Please send me the following irreplaceable items: 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

[Includes postage and handling] 

Mail coupon to: MARVEL MONSTER GROUP 
575 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

Name 1 : 

Address ■ 

City State Zip 

SORRY: MINIMUM ORDER $3.00 
New York residents add sales tax. 

Canadian and foreign orders add 75 1 for postage. 


SAVAGE TALES #2 [at $4.00] total 

SAVAGE TALES #3 [at $4.00] total 

SAVAGE TALES #4 [at $4.00] total 

KUNG FU #1 [at $2.00] total 

KUNG FU #2 [at $1 .50] total 

CRAZY #1 [at $1 .50] total 1 

CRAZY #2 (at $1 .00] total 

CRAZY #3 [at $1 .00] total 

CRAZY #4 [at $1 .00] total 

HAUNT OF HORR0R [digest] #1 

[at $1.50] total 

HAUNT OF HORROR [digest] #2 

[at $1.50] total 

_ MONSTER MADNESS #1 

[at $1.25] total 

—MONSTER MADNESS #2 

[at $1 .00] total 

—MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES #1 

[at $2.00] total 
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What’s Happening In Horror & Fantasy News & Reviews 
By the Staff of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES 



Peter Cushing as Dr. Frankenstein examines a very fresh human brain in the latest 
of the series. 


NEW FRANKENSTEIN: Peter 
Cushing returns to the horror screen 
as Victor Frankenstein in Hammer 
Films' latest Mary Shelley-inspired 
thriller FRANKENSTEIN AND 
THE MONSTER FROM HELL, 
released by Columbia. Terrence 
Fisher, who directed the original 
Hammer Frankenstein, THE CURSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN back in 1957, 
and John Elder, who through the years 
has written many Hammer horror 
hits, both turn in another fine episode 
in Hammer's continuing saga of Dr. 
Frankenstein’s experiments with life 
and death. This time Frankenstein 
assumes the guise of medical doctor at 
an insane asylum where, aside from 
his madhouse duties, he has secretly 
been building another monster: a 
grotesque, squat, Neanderthal type of 
creature played by Dave Prowse. One 
of Frankenstein’s many patients at the 
asylum is Bernard Lee, familiar to 
James Bond fans as Bond’s superior, 
M. In the screenplay, Frankenstein 
grafts Lee’s hands onto his new mon- 
ster, which is easily one of the better 
monsters Hammer has created for 
its Frankenstein series. 

Peter Cushing is also starring in 
FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE, a 
new exercise in horror from Warner 
Bros. Produced by Max J. Rosenberg 
and Milton Subotsky, the Amicus film 
also stars Donald Pleasance, Ian 
Bannen, Diana Dors, Ian Carmichael 
and Margaret Leighton. FROM BE- 
YOND THE GRAVE is a vignette 
horror film comprised of stories by R. 
Chetwynd-Hayes, directed by Kevin 
Connor and adapted for the film ver- 
sion by Robin Clarke and Raymond 
Christodoulou. 

VAMPIRE CASTLE: CAPTAIN 
KRONOS, VAMPIRE HUNTER, 
which Columbia Pictures is distribut- 
ing on the same program with 
FRANKENSTEIN AND THE 


MONSTER FROM HELL, stars 
Horst Janson as Captain Kronos, a 
professional vampire hunter who, rid- 
ing a black horse and wielding a 
sword, travels the length and bredth of 
medieval Europe in search of the living 
dead. Riding with him on vampiric 
adventures is John Carter as Professor 
Hieronymous Grost, a hunchback 
man-of-letters who knows well the evil 
history of vampires and how best to 
seek them out and, once found, com- 
bat them. 

Brian Clemens wrote and directed 
the Hammer Film, which tells of 
Kronos' war against the vampiric 
House of Durward, and straying from 
more traditional vampire story 
themes, CAPTAIN KRONOS’ vam- 
pires not only walk about in the day- 
time but are not so much concerned 
with sucking blood from their victims 


as they are in draining the youth from 
them. This form of vampiric vic- 
timizing allows their victims to age 
rapidly, in mere moments, while the 
vampires themselves, previously 
withered and aged, now suddenly are 
young again and full of life. 

William Marshall doffs his fangs 
and cape for AIP’s entry into exor- 
cism sweepstakes, ABBY, a chiller 
filmed in Louisville, Kentucky. Mar- 
shall portrays an archeologist/clergy- 
man who just happens to have a 
daughter-in-law possessed by . . . what 
else? . . . demons and sets out to get rid 
of them. 

A mod, swinging Phantom seems 
upon us with PHANTOM, a musical 
edition of our old fiend THE 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 
Singer-composer-actor Paul Williams 
(who appeared in the last “Planet of 
the Apes" film) stars, as well as having 
written the songs. 20th Century-Fox is 
distrubuting. 


SON OF DRACULA marks an- 
other musical creature fest with Harry 
Nillson as the toothy one’s offspring 
and Ringo Starr as Merlin the Magic- 
ian, still on his trip from King 
Arthur’s court. The late Dennis Price 
apparently portrays Baron Franken- 
stein, and the traditional assortment 
of ghouls, werewolves, mummies and 
other dark denizens have their 
moments. Freddie Francis directed the 
Cinemation release. 

A half-man, half-fish does his own 


monstrous thing in BLOOD WA- 
TERS OF DR. Z, formerly known as 
ZAAT. Filmed in Florida, at such lo- 
cations as Marineland, Green Cove 
Springs and Rainbow Springs, DR. Z 
tells of a recluse scientist who believes 
man can be altered biologically and 
live underwater like a fish. His dis- 
covery of the chemical ZaAt enables 
him to mutate catfish, and then 
change himself into the aforemen- 
tioned monstrosity, who begins to 
wipe out those who scoffed at his 
theories. According to press releases, 


the film purports to show footage of a 
local phenomenon which is spreading 
from Florida on upward — walking 
cat-fish, about 18 inches long. A story 
in the campaign-book quotes Vernon 
Ogilvie, specialist for the Florida 
Game Commission as saying “. . . 
there are millions of them ... it would 
take an atom bomb that would com- 
pletely eliminate all life.” 

Plants are popular. People are buy- 
ing ’em, reading about ’em, talking 
about ’em and talking to ’em. 

Vic Ghidalia, not letting the grass 
grow under his feet, has edited a super- 
natural paperback collection “Night- 
mare Garden" for Manor Books due 
early next year. 

Described as “the day the plants 
took over," NIGHTMARE 
GARDEN features stories by Ray 
Bradbury, Frank Herbert, Robert 
Silverberg, Frank Belnap Long and 
Donald Wandrei. 

HORROR HIGH: “I hesitated 
long before I put my theory to the test 
but late one night I drank it and then 
followed the most wracking pains, 
convulsions, followed by nausea. 
When I came to myself finally I was 
— Edward Hyde!” 

Crown International’s HORROR 
HIGH, produced by the Jamieson 
Film Company, stars Pat Cardi as 
Vernon Potts, a high school student 
who is more interested in science than 
any other course. Not even his English 
teacher. Miss Grindstaff (Joye Hash), 
can change his mind about that, and 
running a film version of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
in her English class one afternoon, in 
fact, only seems to further Vernon 
Potts’ scientific interests. 

Just like Henry Jekyll in the movie 
he’s seen in class, Potts too has been 
conducting secret laboratory tests and 
also like Jekyll, Potts too becomes a 
victim of his own strange experiments, 
finally turning into a horrendous mon- 
ster who continually murders people in 
fits of bestial rage. In one sequence, 
Potts even destroys Miss Grindstaff, 



As the lifeless body of the Creature ( David Prouse) waits for life. Peter Cushing 
supervises Shane Brian t and Madeline Smith in preparations for the event in 


FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL. 
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The Creature ( David Prowse ) runs amok 
in FRANKENSTEIN AND THE 
MONSTER FROM HELL. 


who was planning to flunk him in 
English. Using her own paper cutter, 
Potts the Monster cuts off her fingers 
and then her head! Then, again, he 
becomes his normal, everyday self. 
Nobody at HORROR HIGH, of 
course, knows that Potts and the Mon- 
ster are one and the same. 

HORROR HIGH, produced by 
James P. Graham and directed by 
Larry Stouffer, co-stars Rosie Holo- 
tik as the young scientist’s girlfriend, 
who thinks that Potts is really the 
kindest person she’s ever met. Austin 
Stoker as Detective Lt. Bozeman, 
though, thinks maybe he’s not, as he 
dutifully begins to unravel the mystery 
of the gruesome deaths happening at 
the horror-crammed high school. 

VAMPIRE HISTORY: Donald 
F. Glut’s True Vampires of History 


(Castle Books, $4.95) is a comprehen- 
sive, documented history of real-life 
vampire cases, with Introduction by 
D. Scott Rogo, the noted para- 
psychologist. Beginning in 41 A.D. 
with Caligula, the notorious Roman 
Emperor who Romans believed would 
rise up from the dead as a vam- 
pire if he were not buried properly 
with all vampire precautions, Glut’s 
well-researched and interesting non- 
fiction hardcover takes you through 
the ages with The Verwick Vampire 
(1196), The Vampire Lover of Paris 
(1613), The Vampire of Groglin 
Grange (1875), Captain Pokrovsky 
and The Vampire (1905), The Asian 
Vampire (1963) and many more. In 
all, Glut documents over fifty true-life 
vampire cases. 

Illustrated with many scenes from 
vampire films starring Boris Karloff, 
Christopher Lee, Bela Lugosi and 
others, True Vampires of History also 
includes chapters on both The Dracula 
Legend and Elizabeth Bathory, 
“Countess Dracula," the wicked lady 
who liked to bathe in blood. Glut’s 
book is a very good reference work 
recommended for everybody whose in- 
terest in vampires goes one step 
beyond horror movies alone. Too, 
Glut’s vampire history also has the 
rare publishing distinction of having 
been originally published as a paper- 
back (HC Publishers, 1971, $1.00) and 
now being published in a more perma- 
nent, library edition in hardcover. 

Previously, Glut's The Dinosaur 
Dictionary (Citadel Press, $12.50) was 
rated one of the top 63 reference books 
of 1973 by the American Library 
Association. Glut currently is working 
on The Dracula Legend for The Scare- 
crow Press, with cover by Larry Byrd 
depicting Christropher Lee as 
Dracula. The Dracula Legend is a 
non-fiction hardcover about Dracula 
in films, books, magazines and 
everywhere. 

TEENAGE PSYCHO: Ray Dennis 
Steckler’s TEEN AGE PSYCHO 
MEETS BLOODY MARY in color 
features not only a carnival of zombie 


monsters on screen but also a horde of 
zombie monsters that break loose 
from the screen at a certain point in 
the film and then run on a rampage of 
evil right through the audience. Dis- 
tributor Joe Karston brainstormed 
this novel idea of “real, live monsters” 
terrorizing movie audiences and his 
extra-added brand of showmanship 
with Steckler’s horror film has effec- 
tively been giving audiences additional 
thrills wherever it plays. 

TEEN AGE PHYSCHO MEETS 
BLOODY MARY is a musical horror 
film starring Cash Flagg, Carolyn 
Brandt, Jack Brady, Brett O’Hara and 
Bill Turner and depicts the weird tale 
of Madame Estrella, a fortune teller at 
a carnival midway in California, who 
has been transforming many of her 
fortune-seeking customers into horri- 
ble, mindless zombie monsters. She 
keeps her zombie pets in a secret cage 
at the rear of her fortune tellers’ tent 
and uses the monsters for purposes of 
revenge against her enemies. Cash 
Flagg and Carolyn Brandt become her 
victims when Flagg is changed into a 
zombie whom Madame Estrella (Brett 
O'Hara) commands to destroy 
Carolyn Brandt, a dancer who ac- 
cidentally stumbles upon Estrella’s 
hidden cage of zombie monsters. 

Ray Steckler’s unusual horror film 
also features a musical dance number 
called “The Zombie Stomp," during 
which the caged zombies break loose 
and run amok at the carnival, 
murdering showgirls and customers 
before the police arrive on the scene. 

THEATER OF THE MACABRE: 
THE FLESH AND BLOOD SHOW 
from Entertainment Ventures Inc. is a 
new color horror thriller shot partly in 
3-D. Produced and directed by Peter 
Walker, THE FLESH AND BLOOD 
SHOW gruesomely shows what 
happens when Ray Brooks, Jenny 
Hanley, Robin Askwith, David 
Howey, Penny Meredith, Luan Peters 
and other struggling young actors and 
actresses take over a deserted old 
theater to produce their own com- 
munal play, titled appropriately 
enough, THE FLESH AND BLOOD 


SHOW. Soon enough, though, the ac- 
tors find there is someone else added 
to their cast: an unseen, unknown 
maniac who begins his macabre acts of 
horror by decapitating Penny 
Meredith's head and leaving it among 
wax figures the acting troupe discovers 
in the basement of the haunted 
theater. Then, after stealing the rest of 
Penny’s corpse, the maniac strikes 
again, this time fiendishly murdering 
Luan Peters. The police suspect David 
Howey of the horrible crimes but 
when Howey himself shows up dead, 
everybody knows they have to search 
further to unearth the identity of the 
real maniac. 

Ray Brooks and Jenny Hanley dig 


into the past history of the theater and 
learn the theater was last owned by 
Patrick Barr. After a war-time 
production of Othello. Barr dis- 
appeared. Barr’s wife and a young 
Othello actor also disappeared at this 
time. Can the mysterious cir- 
cumstances surrounding Patrick 
Barr’s disappearance years ago have 
anything to do with the horrible 
crimes now being commited at the 
theater? 

THE FLESH AND BLOOD 
SHOW climaxes with Ray Brooks 
directing a re-enactment of a scene 
from Othello and thus forcing the 
savage maniac to reveal himself. This 
climax sequence is shown in 3-D. 


HORROR ON THE AIR: CBS 
RADIO MYSTERY THEATER has 
been presenting hour long adapta- 
tions of classic horror talkes like 
“Frankenstein,” “Dracula,” “Dr. 
Jekyll • and Mr. Hyde” and “The 
Dream Woman” as well as an entire 
series of brand new original thrillers 
like “The Murder Museum,” a weird 
tale about the many horrors on display 
at Professor Raphael’s House of Wax 
and how seeing one of the gruesome 
exhibits inevitably leads one man to 
commit a horrendous crime which 
itself then becomes one of the prime 
exhibits in “The Murder Museum.” 

Hosted by E.G. Marshall, CBS’ 
RADIO MYSTERY THEATER is a 
good series of new radio _ thrillers 
broadcast seven nights a week over the 
CBS Radio Network. Radio veteran 
Hyman Brown is producing and direc- 
ting. 

ROD SERLING’S ZERO HOUR 
is also broadcasting horror and mys- 
tery on the air. Hosted by Serling, 
ZERO HOUR is heard 5 nights a week, 
Monday through Friday, over the 



Pat Cardi says hello to one of his little 
friends at HORROR HIGH. 


ONSTERSCOPE . . . MONSTERSCOPE . . . MONSTERSCOPE 



Mutual Broadcasting System and 
features stars like Richard Crenna, 
Monte Markham, Leslie Ann War- 
ren and Richard Deacon in half-hour 
tales of mystery and imagination. 

ATOMIC MONSTER: THE 
BEAST OF YUCCA FLATS, a little 
known Tor Johnson horror film, pro- 
duced by Anthony Cardoza, has final- 
ly been released to television. Cardoza 
said the film had recently appeared 
only on Cable-TV in Canada. 

Written and directed by Coleman 
Francis, THE BEAST OF YUCCA 
FLATS stars Tor Johnson as an 
atomic scientist escaping to the United 
States from Russia. Tor Johnson and 
Russian agents are caught in the blast 
of the exploding H-Bomb but while 
the agents are killed, Johnson is not. 
Burned terribly, his brain tissue 
destroyed by the bomb’s shock waves, 
Johnson lives on to become a 
murderous Beast creature who begins 
a horrible new life in the barren wastes 
of the desert country. The film also 
stars Douglas Mellor, Barbara Fran- 
cis, Conrad Brooks, Marcia Knight 
and Bing Stafford. 

SCIENCE SCREEN: MUTAT- 
TIONS stars Donald Pleasance as a 
rather mad scientist who believes that 
man can only survive on this planet in 
times to come ff he is cross-bred with 
plants. Pleasance’s experiments there- 
fore are towards this end as he uses 
kidnapped men and women to further 
his researches into hybrid life forms, 
and some of the results of his work 
are, to say the least, monstrous. Aside 
from the scientist’s mad lab, where 
among his human plant-monsters he 
also keeps a giant man-eating plant, 
MUTATIONS is set against the 
background of a carnival that features 
a sideshow attraction reminiscent of 
Tod Browning's FREAKS. Columbia 
Pictures is distributing the British- 
made horror film. 

THE DAY OF THE DOLPHIN is 
another new scientific tale, with 
George C. Scott in the role of a scien- 
tist working toward establishing com- 



munication with dolphins. Operating 
from an island off the coast of Florida, 
Scott is being financed by a founda- 
tion whose members soon enough 
begin interfering with his work, want- 
ing to use his English-speaking dol- 
phins for their own diapolical pur- 
poses. The high-budget film is directed 
by Mike Nichols from Robert Merle’s 
novel. 

COMING YOUR WAY. A FAN- 
TASY SPECTACULAR, a top secret 
special effects fantasy epic is in pre- 
production work, produced by Bob 
Clampett, directed by Bob Greenberg 
and written by Donald F. Glut. Clam- 
pett, whose TIME FOR BEANY has 
become a TV classic, is also working 
here with special effects ace Jim Dan- 
forth of JACK, THE GIANT 
KILLER fame and makeup specialist 
Rick Baker to create a whole new 
catalogue of mind-boggling unearthly 
monsters for the color spectacular. 
Mike Henry has been set to star in the 
film. 

THE RETURN OF THE GHOST 
OF THE BRIDE OF THE SON IN 
THE HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, 1984 — produced and direc- 
ted by Frank Saletri, with John Hart, 
Liz Renay and Colby Haines. In films. 
Hart has starred as CAPTAIN 
AFRICA and JACK ARM- 
STRONG and on television for a 
season as THE LONE RANGER, 


while Liz Renay is currently being 
seen in Ray Dennis Steckler’s THE 
MANIACS ARE LOOSE. 

THE MAN WITH THE GOLD- 
EN GUN — Saltzman-Brocolli pro- 
duction, directed by Guy Hamilton, 
from the novel by Ian Fleming, with 
Roger Moore as James Bond, Britt 
Ekland as Mary Goodnight, Bernard 
Lee as M, Lois Maxwell as Miss 
Moneypenny and Christopher Lee as 
Scaramanga, the ice-blooded 
executioner with The Golden Gun. 

BLACK THE RIPPER— pro- 
duced and directed by Frank Saletri, 
with Hugo van Patten, Renata Har- 
mon, Tiger Joe Marsh and Liz Renay. 

MARY, MARY, BLOODY 
MARY — starring John Carradine, 
Cristina Ferrare and David Young. 

GALILEO— with Chaim Topel as 
the famed astronomer, featuring Col- 
in Blakely, Patrick Magee and Sir 
John Geilgud. 

KISS THE DEAD GOODBYE— 
produced by Ray Atherton and Steve 
Singer. 

WHO? — with Elliott Gould. 

COLLEGE OF DEATH— with 
Dean Seimer, Maribel Martin and 
Norma Kastell. 

PLANET OF THE APES— a 
brand new television series on CBS. 

VALLEY OF THE DINOSAURS 
— Hanna-Barbera animated car- 
toon series. 
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THE REST OF THE MORGUE 
ORPLOFF LIVES IN IS 
ENOUGH TO GIVE VOU A 
CHILL IN s/ULY. SON! a 


YOU SUPPOSE THAT'S 
WHAT JANET MEANT? 
•••THAT HER PAPPY IS 
STARTING TO ACT OUT 
HIS HORROR PICTURES? 


LANK— ORPLOFF WAS LIKE 
SOMETHING OUT OF A 
MOVIE — DOCTOR FRANK- 
ENSTEIN! THE THING OF 
MAPNESS HE CREATEP 
WAS HIS OWN DAUGHTER/ 
• "COMPLETELY PERANGEP 
BV HER FATHER'S OB SES- 
SION WITH HORROR FILMS! 
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DAWN AT THE WHITTIER ESTATE OF 
BELLO OROLOFF, WHERE THE IN- 
VESTIGATORS HAVE TAKEN THE GIRL. 


JANET IS 
RESTING 
QUIETLY! 


FOR HER i THE SHAPOWS 
OF THE NIGHT PEPART 
WITH THE MORNING 
L _ SUN! ^ 


PERHAPS 
SHE IS 
LUCK/EA 
THAN 
MOST! 



COSMOS STUPIOS HI REP 
US TO FINP OUT *t WO 
KILLEP THAT NIGHT 
WATCHMAN! I'M GOING 
SACK TO THAT PROP 
ROOM! LANK •••STAY 
HERE 0/V GUAAC?/ 


'ARE YOU 
SAYING 
YOUR OWN 
PAUGHTER 
IS /MAC?? 


I HAVE SPENT A 
LIFETIME PRO- 
TRAVING MAPNESS 
— YET WHO CAN 
SAY WHAT it IS? 

YOU BAM/ HER 
V ACTIONS! > 







The elder Lon Chaney was a great star In his own 
right— a major attraction when the movies were still 
silent! The younger man, who became known as 
“the Wolf Man,” carried on a tradition of terror 
begun by his father. Here Is how that Dynasty of 
Terror began! 

By Jim Harmon 


S ilent movies have influenced the lives of people 
who are young today more than they would readily 
admit. The silent era was the formative period of the 
whole movie structure. Modern movies and television 
shows, and the comic strips and books that imitate mov- 
ies, still reflect much of those early years. 

Horror movies have never had a greater star than Lon 
Chaney, Sr. In those years of the silents, his films had 
more lavish productions and made more money and 
were given more serious attention by critics than al- 
most any sound horror film. (When I speak of money, 
I’m making an allowance for inflation — the dollar was 
worth at least three or four times as much back then.) 

While I am not all that many years older than many 
of the readers of this magazine, too young to have ever 
seen a silent movie on first release, the silent era has 
always been fascinating to me. As a boy in a small town 
in Illinois, one of my favorite Christmas presents was 
a toy 8 MM movie projector and a box of very short 
films that went with it. In those days, almost all of 
these films were from the pre-sound films of many years 
before. Now you can obtain home movies of current 
movies or even TV shows, but then the studios jealous- 
ly guarded all recent pictures. Only very old films, 
often out of copyright, could be used for 8 MM. 

Most of the films I had were highlights running 
50 ft. (four minutes) or even 25 ft. (two minutes). 
There were clips of Charlie Chaplin in his tramp out- 
fit digging a ditch, and the Our Gang bunch of kids 
(sometimes called the Little Rascals) playing around in 
a swimming pool. I had one “mammoth” 100 ft. film of 
Tom Mix in a “Showdown" with a crooked sheriff in the 
back room of a frontier saloon. It was years before I 
got a “colossal” 200 ft. film — another Our Gang com- 
edy. (Of course, an approximate 200 ft. is the standard 
length for all 8 MM films today.) 

You may expect me to say that my favorite of all these 
little films was one of Lon Chaney in THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME. Wrong! No films of 
Chaney were made up for home use back then, or 
those of any other horror star. I was in my teens 
before Castle offered such titles as BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN and ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
MEET FRANKENSTEIN. Another company then 
released the unmasking scene from Chaney’s PHAN- 
TOM OF THE OPERA. All this would come later, but 
what those short 8 MM films did do was create a 
desire in me to see more silent films. 

Occasionally, you could get a chance to see a few 
scenes from the silents in some documentary on TV, but 
never any full length— not in my part of the country, 
at least. 

When I finally moved to Los Angeles in the 1960s, 
one of the first things I did was to go to the famed Silent 
Movie Theatre on Fairfax Ave. and see a genuine silent 



Is THE PH A NTOM OF NOTRE DA ME saying to his laundryman "How dare you bring back this shirt with the buttons missing?" 
Well, probably not. 


movie program. As fate would have it, the Charlie Lon Chaney was bom on April Fool’s Day — April 
Chaplin short comedy contained scenes that I had had 1 — 1883. In the older sense of the word, Chaney 

on 8 MM since I was a small boy. The feature was — may have considered himself a “Fool” — one who wore 

no, not Lon Chaney. It was Clara Bow in DOWN TO paint and costumes to amuse the court with his antics. 

THE SEA IN SHIPS. Not a bad flick. Of course, Chaney’s “court” was not royalty but the 

But Lon Chaney came soon afterward. I went to public, 
the Cornet Theatre where they had a triple feature His mother and father, Frank and Clara Hennessey 
of silent horror— NOSFERATU (Dracula), John Barry- Chaney, could neither speak nor hear. They commun- 

more in DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, and Chaney icated with the sign language of deaf mutes. Although 

in THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. (For one of Lon was born with normal powers of speech and hear- 

the first times, I met there Ron Haydock, now ing, he also learned to communicate in this sign lan- 

a Monsters of the Movies staffer.) For the very first guage. Speaking with his hands was more to young Lon 

time, I saw Lon Chaney in a full-length film. than spelling out words as in some kind of Morse Code. 

I could not see the film with the same eyes the He could simulate the flight of a bird with his hands 

original audience had seen it some forty years earlier. better than spelling it. He could simulate the posture 

/ had the experience of having seen Karloff in FRANK- and manner of some neighbor faster than naming him. 

ENSTEIN and Lugosi in DRACULA — not once, but Lon Chaney could have received no better training for 

many times. I lacked the innocence for such screen the world of silent movies that demanded pantomime, 

horror to be entirely new to me. Yet ... I felt the power just as today’s films require some ability at delivering 
of the film. dialogue. 

THE PHANTOM was a film weird beyond compre- Chaney worked as a prop boy in a local theatre, 
hension, made even stronger by being in unreal, un- helping the stage actors in every conceivable way, as 

earthly silence and by being so separated from my well as just props. He learned his craft early, 

life in time that even the characters that were sup- After working in his brother’s theatrical stock 
psoed to be “normal" seemed bizarre in appearance company, marrying Cleve Creighton, fathering a son 

and actions. Lon Chaney seemed to be more of a crea- (Creighton, later Lon, Jr.), and separating from his 

ture of another world than Karloff or Christopher Lee wife, Lon Chaney finally got a regular job in motion 

ever had. pictures, working as a member of Universal’s stock com- 

Since that time, I have seen many other Lon Chaney pany beginning about 1915. 

Sr. films, and I have studied his life and career. According to one story, he had heard that you could 
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make five dollars a day in the movies riding a horse. in a William S. Hart picture, RIDDLE GAWNE. 
It sounded like good pay for an easy job. According to Faces, Forms, Films: The Artistry of 

On several occasions, I talked with another silent Lon Chaney , a book by Robert G. Anderson, cowboy 

star, Ken Maynard , about riding horses for the films Bill Hart gave Chaney some useful instruction. Chaney 

in those days. For your money, you were expected to was ill at ease playing the villain opposite Hart be- 

do absolutely anything the director asked you to do. cause he was shorter than the Westerner, thus not look- 

There was no such thing as a “stunt” or a “stunt check." ing properly menacing. Hart suggested that they switch 

The really tough things were called “gags” because most roles for the rehearsal (a familiar technique on the stage 

of the toughies were performed for the slapstick com- with which they were both familiar). After this, Chaney 

edies of Charlie Chaplin, Mack Sennett, and countless got a fresh insight into the role. That would have been 

others. “Riding” in the movies in those days included a memorable moment to have observed. Heroic Bill Hart 

falling off your horse at full gallop, bulldogging some- playing a villain while Lon Chaney assumed the attitude 

body else off his horse from yours, jumping from your of a Western hero! 

horse to a moving stagecoach or locomotive. In all (Actually, Chaney did play the hero in some semi- 
probability, Chaney had to do many of these things in Westerns such as NOMADS OF THE NORTH.) 

his early days, before he decided to leave that to May- The status of star came to Lon Chaney about 1919 
nard, Tom Mix, Hoot Gibson, and the rest. when he made THE MIRACLE MAN. The story con- 

While Lon Chaney is hardly associated with Wes- cerned Chaney as a crook who deliberately twisted 

tern movies in most minds, his first big success came his body in a pathetic shape to lure the charity of 



Lon Chaney comforts Lila Lee in this moody scene from THE UNHOL Y THREE. 
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The lop-halted gentleman is Lon Chaney as the Vampire in 
LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT. What picture did Lon 
Chaney. Jr. play a vampire in? (A Marvel No- Prize for 
the answer .) 
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innocent people. He tried to use a blind old man, a 
faith healer known as the “the Miracle Man,” in a confi- 
dence racket. Chaney would pretend to be cured, by untwist- 
ing his body, and lure great contributions to the old 
man, which Chaney would steal for himself. But the old 
“Patriarch” (as he was also called) was so genuine he 
healed not Chaney’s body but his mind and soul. The 
change in character offered a wonderful opportunity 
for any actor to display his skill, and Lon Chaney 
was more than equal to the challenge. 

It was not until 1923 that Chaney made the first of 
his two best-remembered pictures, THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME. To this point, Chaney had 
played Orientals, legless cripples, old men, young 
men. Now he was to portray a MONSTER. 

He could merely have played the poor bell-ringer 
of the cathedral as a shambling brute, carrying out 
the wishes and commands of the other characters. 
Chaney was not content with this. He found an inner 
motivation, making Quasimodo his own man, reacting 
to others, but carrying out his own decisions. 

For the tortured outer self, he put all his knowledge 
of make-up to work. The materials he had to work with 
were more promitive than those in use today, but few 
could argue that in spite of this, he often achieved 
more believable results than artists can obtain today. 
Chaney designed a whole harness to pull and distort his 
body. Strapped to his back was an artificial hump 
weighing many pounds. A hairy, leathery false skin 
covered much of his body. His face was distorted by 
twisted teet and wads of cotton and wax in his cheeks. 

The result we see in the movie is a strange man, 
a pathetic man but a man, not merely some kind of 
brute swinging from bell ropes and saving a poor girl 
from heartless pursuers. 

There was certainly far less sympathy for Chaney’s 
other great role, that of THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA. Chaney’s face was twisted by his devices 
into a living death’s head. But Erik, the Phantom, 
had far less humanity than the Hunchback. He did 
have some human failings, such as a blind passion for 
the girl, Elsa. It made him believable to the audience, 
but hardly lovable. 

After the scene in which the captured opera singer, 
Elsa, very imprudently unmasks Erik at the console of 
his weird organ, the picture becomes an endless series 
of traps and escapes, a dozen movie serials rolled into 
one. Except for its few famous chilling moments, it is 
more of an action picture than a pure horror film. Al- 
though Chaney strongly influenced the scripts and direc- 
tion of all his later films, Wallace Worsley directed 
HUNCHBACK and Rupert Julian did the honors for 
PHANTOM. The difference shows. 

Famous horror director Tod Browning directed with 
style a number of Chaney pictures, including WEST OF 
ZANZIBAR, LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT, and 
the first, silent version of THE UNHOLY THREE. 

Chaney’s first sound picture was a remake of THE 
UNHOLY THREE (directed by Jack Conway). In it, 
Chaney displayed that his voice was as adept as his 
body. He played a variety of roles, including an old 
lady! 

After this success, he was supposed to have starred 
in both the sound FRANKENSTEIN (perhaps Chaney 
would have played both the doctor and his monster) and 
DRACULA. His death from cancer ended those plans. 
People no longer said: “Don’t step on it— it might be 
Lon Chaney!” 



YOU’LL BE A MASTER OF SELF DEFENSE ONCE 
YOU’VE COMPLETED OUR REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
AUDIOVISUAL HOME STUDY COURSE IN DYNAMIC 


Demaru Instructor 
Toyotaro Miyazaki, 
Black Belt, 

5th Dan 


YOU LEARN BY LOOKING AND LISTENING THE EASY WAY 
—FOR LESS THAN 160 A LESSON! 


YOUR PHYSICAL SIZE AND AGE 
ARE UNIMPORTANT 

It doesn't make any difference whether 
you are short, tall, skinny, fat or just plain 
average. We don't care if you've lost every 
fight you ever fought. We'll teach you how 
to defend yourself and those you love 
against one, two. or even three attackers 
with complete self confidence. By taking 
our revolutionary new audiovisual home 
study course in dynamic KUNG FU & 
KARATE you'll be able to face ANY MAN, 
ANYWHERE without the fear of being 
physically hurt or embarrassed. 

WE’LL PROGRAM YOUR MIND 
TO MASTER ALMOST ANY SELF 
DEFENSE SITUATION 
No rigorous or boring exercises are neces- 
sary. You learn in the comfort and privacy 
of your own home, either alone or with a 
friend, by looking and listening with our 
simple, effective audiovisual technique. 
You merely follow the pictures in our 
lesson book as you listen to each lesson 
on our SPECIAL LONG PLAYING 12- 
RECORD. What could be easier? 

By playing this record over and over, the 
lessons become burled deep in your sub- 
conscious. Your mind is conditioned in 
the ancient Oriental disciplines of KUNG 
FU & KARATE — it develops a memory 
bank of specialized fighting knowledge. If 
you are attacked, you'll find yourself 
springing to action almost automatically, 
using this knowledge to defend yourself 
and those you love. 

YOUR BODY BECOMES A POWERFUL 
WEAPON OF DEFENSE 
We'll teach you how to use your hands, 
feet, arms, legs, elbows and knees as 
powerful weapons against any attacker. 
You'll learn the KUNG FU & KARATE tech- 
niques of the thrust punch, hammerfist, 
X & U punch, knife hand, spear hand, 
palm heel strike, snap kick, thrust kick, 
stamping kick, knee kick, elbow strike, 
backfirst, X block, sweeping block, high 
and low blocks, and much, much more. 
You'll learn nerve centers and pressure 
points — where, when and how to hit ef- 
fectively and avoid being hit yourself. 
You'll learn all the essential secrets of 
these two Oriental fighting arts — ancient 
secrets that have allowed smaller, weaker 
men to defeat larger, more powerful men 


A NEW, CONFIDENT YOU 

Take this course and feel like a new per- 
son. Never be afraid to go anywhere ever 
again — ball game, beach, school yard, bar, 
dance, tough neighborhood, back alley or 
parking lot at night. Gain self confidence 
and win the respect and admiration of 
those you love. Your cool, confident steel- 
like gaze will show others you are no 
person to fool around with. Feel a new 
power come over you — the power to mas- 
ter almost any self defense situation! 

HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 

O Our long playing 12" 

33'/3 RPM instruction 
record which con- 
tains 35 complete, 
separate and distinct 
lessons. It was 
specially produced to make the learning 
of the essential self defense techniques 
of KUNG FU & KARATE as inexpensive 
and easy as possible. 

Complete picture lesson 
book containing over 135 
photos and illustrations. 

While you are coached by the 
lesson record, each defensive 
movement is shown to you step-by-step by 
our instructor, TOYOTARO MIYAZAKI, 

BLACK BELT, 5TH DAN from the world 

famous KENKOJUKU DOJO in TOKYO, . r 

JAPAN. I dynamic KUNG Ft 

: — 1 close $4.98 plus S 

f S Complete nerve center and I handling (totaling 

pressure point chart show- * n full. I understa 
M ing all vital areas of defense. I Was designed to te 
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[use THIS RUSH COUPON TO ORDER: 


HERE'S WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 
ABOUT THIS COURSE: 

“Next to taking lessons in dojo, this home 
study course has to be the best way avail- 
able for learning self-defense Kung Fu 
and Karate." 

R. Richards, Black Belt, 1st Dan 

"At last! A home study course that is more 
than just a book or manual. This course 
is, without a doubt the easiest most effec- 
tive home study program I have ever come 
across.” 

G. Aschkar, Black Belt, 1st Dan 
©Copyright, 1974, Demaru, Inc. 

667 Madison Avenue.. New York, N.Y. 10021 
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New York residents please include 
appropriate sales tax. Residents of 
England please send £3. Sorry no 
COD'S. 




While The Band Plays Oi)...Subscribe! 


Okay, culture-lover. While Drac leads Marvel’s own sinister symphony 
orchestra in a selection of concertos for a Transylvanian evening, you can 
subscribe to THE HAUNT OF HORROR, CRAZY, TALES OF THE ZOMBIE, 
and a horror host of A 

.in! ^ ill 


Subscribe now . . . so 
we can afford new 
editors. 


MARVEL MAGAZINE GROUP. Subset' 
575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


t Dept. 
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SAVAGE SWORD OF CONAN Isi: 
PLANET OF THE APES (six usu«! 
MONSTERS UNLEASHED (six iss 
DRACULA LIVES (six issues) □ 
TALES OF THE ZOMBIE (six issu 
VAMPIRE TALES (six issues) □ 
HAUNT OF HORROR (six issues) 
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BE GREAT- BE SOMEBODY SPECIAL! 


BEFORE 


UNIVERSAL 

k BODYBUILDING ^ 

Box 485 Dept 4 
Dearborn, Michigan 48121 


RUSH me those FREE COLORFUL BRO- 
CHURES TODAY! I want to be able to 
KNOCK ’EM DEAD with a FABULOUS 
BODY!!! 
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The amazing Spider Man 1 “swings into web-sling- 
mg action against Kraven the Hunter! The Incredible 
Hulk™ takes on the hordes of Hydra! And you 
create these lifelike situations yourself with these 
exciting new model kits. Each kit is 8-12*' inches high 


Plus 69t for postage b handling. 


Plus 694 lor postage & handling. 




Marvel Superheroes! 


FIGHTER. 

Push-button action! 
"With real "kick' and 
chop" molioni 


Mail to: MARVEL COMICS GROUP 
Merchandising Dept. 

575 Madison Avenue 

Please sent me: New York. N.Y. 10022 

HR 10 at $2.70 (plus 69(1' Total 

HR 1 1 at $2.70 (plus 6941’ Total 

_ HR-12 at $2.98 (plus 6941' Total 

HR 13 at $1.29 (plus 4941' Total 

HR 14 at $1 .39 (plus 490* Total 

HR-15 at $1.25 (plus 4941' Total 

HR 16 at $5.95 (plus 990* Total 

HR 17 at $2.99 (plus 6941' Total 

HR 18 at $2.99 (plus 6941’ Total - 

Total NEW YO RK AND NEW JERSEY 

RESIDENTS MUST ADD APPLICABLE 
SALES TAX. 


NAME , AGE 

AOORESS 

CITY STATE ZIP, 

'For postage & handling 


No cash please - check or money order only. 





develop pulverizing 


hand power! 




GO ANYWHERE - ANYTIME \ \ 

with CONFIDENCE, SAFETY \\i 

and DIGNITY - m ( 

Because you have mastered KUNG FU, 

The Ancient Oriental Art of defense handed : 

down from father to son. Kung Fu’s DEADLY 
POWER will atomize your attacker disarming 
and turning him into a helpless mush in seconds. 
BECOME A NEW MAN - g 

ABLE TO PROTECT YOUR FAMILY / 
AND LOVED ONES - 


Yes. new KARATOK helps you build a GRIP OF 
IRON-a tremendous PLUS for boxing, wrestling, 
golfing, tennis, baseball, football-and self- 

Easy to use. Simply slip fingers into grippers, 
and slowly squeeze! You'll FEEL new power surge 
Into every tendon, every ligament of your hands, 
wrist and fist. Just S minutes a day Is all it takes. 


MARGRACE CORP., Dept. K-S8 

201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, NJ. 08846 

Yes. I want to start building powerful, granite- 

hard hands, wrists, and forearms. 

I enclose check (or money order) for lust 89.95. 
Send me immediately the KARATOK Grip De- 
veloper to try In my own home. If not delighted. 
I may return the KARATOK in 10 days for full 
refund. No questions asked. 


neighbor. 


Unconditional Monty Bock Guoronltt 
CD SALES Studio 31 2-F, Avon By Ihe Soo, NJ. 07717 
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"YOUR THOUGHTS 
ABOUT THE NEXT 
ISSUE ARE 
TRANSPARENT!” 


You don’t have to be a mind-reader to find 
out what we’re planning for the next num- 
ber of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES. We’ll 
tell you! 

GODZILLA AND ALL HIS MONSTROUS 
RELATIVES STRIKE AGAIN! 


Yes, MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES brings you 
the Big Lizard from Japan, along with MOTHRA, 
REPTILLICUS, and all the other creatures that are 
constantly smashing Tokyo flat, and causing the 
United Nations Army to be called out. 

One of GODZILLA’S many foes was KING 
KONG, and we will bring you a new look at that 
Great Ape as well. We mean really NEW! Savvy, 
Pilgrim, and all that sort of Marvel stuff? 

If you aren't here, you’ll miss a great issue — 
and maybe we’ll miss a paycheck. Whatever you 
do, don’t fail to be here! 






Imagine how you will look after gaining 3 Big 
Inches or More on your arms, 4 wide inches on 
^ your chest and more inches on your back, 
legs and thighs! 

Strength, Power and Endurance are 
YOURS when you learn HOW to 
build large, solid muscles 
through Joe Welder's 
I shown in his 
To 

W Strong Muscu 

r |ar 

4 yours for just 

twenty five 

[ «% "^^^^^cents! 


.,-der's System of 
dybuilding pre- 

re-V°“! 0 'tr 

strength, a* h 

tics, courage/ 

arlessnesc, con- 
dense, self-de- 
,nse. romance, 

,ve and soccer 


Boot is ready to be mailed to you 
■s us! RUSH IT TO US TODAY! 


* Joe Weider-Dept: 


* Frank Zina 

* looked like this 
I before using Weider’s 

* Bodybuilding Sys- 
J tom and wont on to 

* become 

* vor*o 


BUILD YOUR WEAK, THIN BODY 
^INTO A POWERFUL MUSCU- 
g^LAR DYNAMO... In Less 
Time Than You Think! 


thought * 
possible! $ 


ITS A DEAL! I want to build up my weak, thin body 


into a Powerful Muscular Dynamo. Send me your 
Book."HowTo Build A Strone Muscular Body". I en- 


Book,"HowTo Build A Strong Muscular Body . I en- 
close 25c in full payment. I am under no further 
obligation: no salesman will call on me. 





Your stream of comments on the first Issue of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES 
are still streaming into our West Coast offices. Magazine production being what 
it is, we haven't had time to receive comments on our second or third mind- 
blowing editions. 

So instead of running through a score of embarrassingly complimentary 
letters on our early issues, we are going to let you see what some of our readers 
have proposed that MOM do in the future. 

The Interesting thing about these letters Is to see how we have ANTICIPATED 
the wishes of our readers on many of these requests. (All It takes Is genius and 
great insight Into the human soul to accomplish this truly awesome feat.) 

As for the things that we have not yet done In the pages of MONSTER OF THE 
MOVIES, what do you think of these suggestions from other readers? If enough 
of you ask us for it, we will do It! Do you want a centerfold of Stan Lee? A map 
of Transylvania? A World War II pin-up of Jane Russell? Let us know. 


Monstermail 



Dear Marvel Editors, 

I am very pleased with your new maga- 
zine called MONSTERS OF THE MOV- 
IES. I have a suggestion: put Godzilla in 
the second or third issues. There's also a 
TV program that comes on every day called 
ULTRA MAN. It always has monsters. The 
Science Patrol always fights the monsters 
with Gamma Ray Guns and stuff like that. 
In nearly every show they can't kill the 
monster so one of the Science Patrol mem- 
bers (named Hiata) gets out what they call 
a beta capsule and he presses a button and 
becomes ULTRA MAN. So ULTRA MAN 
kills the monster. No one knows Hiata 
is ULTRA MAN. In one of the shows it 
tells how he became ULTRA MAN. (Ahem!) 
What about Godzilla's friends? Now there's 
about 65 monsters (if you watch ULTRA 
MAN). In case you don't know Godzilla's 
friends, here's five of them: Monda. 
Gorgosaurus. Monthra, Rodan. and Mon- 
seron. They're all in a movie called 
DESTROY ALL MONSTERS where they fight 
Geterah. M.O.M. had all the monsters I 
love to hate. Especially KING KONG be- 
cause he beat up Godzilla in KING KONG 
VS. GODZILLA. By now you've probably 
guessed I’m a monster freak. Keep up the 
good work. Until Dracula Gets Baptized, 
MAKE MINE MARVEL!!! 

Ray Kerby 
12433 Industrial Road 
Houston, Texas 77015 

P.S.: I hope I'm not thhe only one who 
wrote for M.O.M. #1. 

Dear Jim, Roy, Tony, etc.: 

More things you should have for a good 
monster magazine: 

* Filmbooks: on "The Bride of Franken- 
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stein," "The Cat People." "The Wolf Man," 
"Dracula." "The Haunting," "The Mum- 
my's Hand," and "The Invisible Man." Make 
them thirty or forty pages long (break 'em 
into two or three parts): include lots of 
rare stills, and behind-the-scenes informa- 
tion. Interview surviving people who worked 
on these films. 

* A detailed (three or more parts) study 
of the career of Val Lewton. 

* A feature on the life and work of 
James Whale. 

* A story on Jekyll/Hyde in book, stage 
and screen. 

* An article on the (three?) film ver- 
sions of "The Hound of the Baskervilles." 

* A feature on the good spook comedies, 
including "The Comedy of Terrors," "The 
Raven." and "Abbott and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein." Perhaps an article specially 
devoted to the "A. & C. Meet . . ." films. 

* At least one article on sci-fi and horror 
in television: "Thriller," "Alfred Hitchcock." 
"The Addams Family," "The Twilight 
Zone," "One Step Beyond." "The Outer 
Limits," "Journey to the Unknown." "Sci- 
ence Fiction Theatre." Do a story on the 
"Route 66" episode featuring Karloff, 
Chaney and Lorre, with pictures. Don't de- 
grade your magazine and your readers by 
discussing putridity like "Lost in Space" 
and "Land of the Giants." 

* Features on little-known but well- 
done terror flicks, such as the splendid, 
charming "Night Key" (my second favor- 
ite Karloff movie, after "Bride of Frank- 
enstein"). 

* A long series (about ten parts) on the 
supernatural in literature, from Castle of 
Otranto to the present. Biographical articles 
on Bram Stoker, Mary Shelley, Ambrose 
Bierce and Fritz Lieber. 

* Don't neglect the silents. Have a whole 
lot on Chaney Sr. (of course), features on 
"Nosferatu." Dreyer's "Vampyre," and 
"Cabinet of Dr. Caligari." Tell me some- 
thing about Karloff's premiere terror film. 
"The Bells." 

* Regular book and movie review col- 
umns. 

* Prose fiction. How about one super- 
natural short story per issue? 

* A possible series of humorous gra- 
phics: "What If" W.C. Fields had played 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Henry Fonda 
played Richard III and Jimmy Stewart was 
Mord the executioner in "Tower of Lon- 
don." or the Marx Brothers had starred 
in "House of Dracula" (Groucho as Drac- 
ula/Baron Latos, Chico as Wolf Man/Talbot, 
Harpo as The Monster, Zeppo as the kind- 
ly doctor-turned-vampire). 

I have waited ah so many years for some- 
one to do a big, informative feature on the 
finest s.f. film ever, "The Forbidden 


Planet." M.O.M. could do it, or . . . 

Special note to Marvel assembled. Why 
not be really daring and do a companion 
magazine to Monsters of the Movies, de- 
voted to science fiction movies, books 
and magazines? 

Eric Heideman 
Gustaus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Harmon: 

I enjoy reading MONSTERS OF THE 
MOVIES, but I am beginning to tire of ar- 
ticles about Frankenstein. What about one 
on the movie serials or more specifically 
about the serials Bela Lugosi made? I 
first saw him in THE PHANTOM CREEPS 
and as a result became a lifelong fan. 
What about plenty of pictures from this? 
I would love to relive this part of my 
childhood. 


Mary S. Joyner 
Kingsport, Tenn. 




THE LIVING DEAD 

/^KWALK AMONG US 


in the fear-haunted pages of 


AND YOU 

THOUGHT DRACULA 
WAS THE ONLY VAMPIRE 
YOU HAD TO WORRY ABOUT? 


jpr 7bt FOR 66 BIG PAGES! 

ON SALE OCTOBER 

WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE DISPLAYED! 







A million jobs have disappeared since 1960 

Will Your Job be Next to Go? 

Shouldn’t you start your own business NOW 
...while still employed? 

Before more jobs disappear through mergers, automation, and mechanization, shouldn’t 
you at least investigate the way so many men have become owners of profitable businesses 
—starting spare time and now are independent of bosses, strikes, layoffs and automation? 
All that’s needed is your name on the coupon. Facts mailed free. No salesman will call. 



Here are facts: With some ambition and 
less than fifteen hundred dollars, you start 
your own Duraclean business, spare time, 
without risking your job or paycheck! 

It’s a nationally advertised, worldwide 
business. It does not require skill, more 
than an average education, or traits except 
the willingness to work to start grossing 
$12, $19, or $26 profit per hour. By return 
mail, we will explain how. 

You build by adding servicemen and/or 
servicewomen . . . and we pay for their 
equipment so you can expand rapidly. 

This is a service to homeowners as well as 
offices and stores and institutions — a sensa- 
tionally improved method of cleaning car- 
pets and upholstered furniture right on the 
customer’s premises— the EXCLUSIVE 
DURACLEAN SYSTEM! 

When you have had your own carpet and 
furniture cleaned, you know that ordinary 
methods grind fibers with harsh scrubbing, 
leaving carpet soggy for days. 

This exclusive ABSORPTION METHOD 
lifts out dirt and greasy soil with a gentle, 
almost dry foam. Do-it-yourself ‘‘so-called" 
cleaning methods and scrubbing drive soil 
deeper. You TAKE IT OUT. Carpets and 
furniture can be used again in a few hours! 
This is vital to stores, offices, motels. 

You operate under a nationally known 
name — use an exclusive process recom- 
mended by the nation's leading carpet 
mills and in the editorial pages by House 
Si. Garden, McCalls, Parents, and House 
Beautiful. You receive our step by step 
guidance and help. 

Your training shows you how to perform 
your 7 superior "on location” services . . . 
how to get customers, how to control your 
expenses, how to make the maximum profit. 
You become an expert in the care of furn- 
ishings. It is an interesting, exciting career. 

Although in time you will wish to buy one 
or more trucks from your profits, no truck 
or office is needed to start. You can carry 
all equipment in your car trunk. Your phone 
calls can be received at home. 

As a Duraclean Dealer you are the sole 
owner of an independent business and are 
your own boss. You keep all the net profits. 


This business can pay you far more than 
most men earn — with only the talent and 
ambition you now possess, and you can 
operate in any one of three ways. 

Many let servicemen do the work while 
they make a substantial profit on each. 

Some men operate permanently in spare 
time for the extra money they need. Some 
start in spare time and quit their jobs only 
after they see they can make a lot more 
money as a full time Duraclean Specialist. 

Even small one-man businesses with one 
or two helpers can and do bring in $30,000 
and more annually. A very high percent is 
clear profit to you. 

The Duraclean Business can be as small 
as you want or it can be expanded to the 
level your ambition dictates. There is no 
limit on income for an ambitious man. 

We are about to appoint a limited num- 
ber of men who are truly ambitious, and 
anxious to do something about their futures. 
We want men who will follow our proven 
plans for success and who want — with our 
help — their own successful businesses. 

If this opportunity interests you, please 
send your name, on the coupon at the right, 
for a FREE 24-page booklet which gives 
complete details on the Duraclean Business. 
No salesman will call on you. After you’ve 
read the facts, decide in the privacy of your 
home if you wish to take the next step 
toward starting a business. 


"For the first time in 20 years I've got security 
— without fear of losing my factory job." 

H. E., Ohio 

"I took in $2880 in April. I worked from my 
home. My wife handles all telephone calls. We 


“When I was 40 I decided to retire before I was 
50 years old. With Duraclean I gained financial 

at a big profit.” y * arS * J.H.! III. 

53000 on a sfngle job." Mrs. B.B., Mass. 

family and me? r wUhoul°DuradauJ% Still'S* 
going from layoff to layoff. Now moving to new 
5-bedroom home." R.J.B., Mich. 

THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE LET- 
TERS IN OUR FILES FROM MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO HAVE FOUND SUCCESS 
AS DURACLEAN DEALERS. (IN 
ANOTHER YEAR YOUR STATEMENT 
COULD BE HERE, TOO.) 


Duraclean®^” 

International 

4-1 YN Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, III. 60015 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me the free book- 
let which shows me how I can start a Duraclean 
Business in my spare time without risking my 
job. No salesman is to call. 


Slate & Zi 
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Sometimes a man sets his ambitions high enough to make 
skeptics smile. But how often he gets the last laugh! One 
outstanding LaSalle graduate writes: "At the time I started 
studying with LaSalle, I was working as a factory clerk. Be- 
fore completing the course I was transferred to cost ac- 
counting and my salary was increased by S1800. Now, having 
completed the course, I'm in charge of the department and 
on my way. LaSalle's course helped me pull myself out of a 
boring and ill-paid job into a position of opportunity." 


The words in quotes come directly from one of the pleased reports 
that are sent to us by LaSalle graduates. LaSalle files contain many 
letters from men and women who have moved ahead with the help 
of LaSalle training. You, too, can prepare for the career opportunity 
of your choice through LaSalle home study — without interfering 
with your present work — and by devoting only a little of your 
spare time. 

LaSalle has been a leader in home education for more than sixty 
years, enrolling over 2,000,000 ambitious men and women in its 
many courses. You study under the supervision of LaSalle’s expe- 
rienced faculty. Upon satisfactory completion of your study, you 
receive [he LaSalle diploma - a respected credential. 

Mailing the LaSalle postage-paid coupon alongside may be the 
first step toward preparing yourself for a better job, and the many 
good things that go with success. Simply check the program in which 
you are most interested, to receive a valuable free booklet describing 
the opportunities in that field. There is no obligation. LaSalle, 417 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


CUT OUT, FOLD, STAPLE OR TAPE THIS COUPON TODAY. 4- NO STAMP OR ENVELOPE IS NEEDED. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

-4 Correspondence Institution 



